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REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Wyo., June 1, 1889. 


SIR: Having been relieved from duty, with my command, in this Na- 
tional Park, I have the honor to submit for your information this report 
of the operations of the office of the Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park for the period from August 15, 1888, to the present date. 

During the season of travel to the Park, which closed October 31, 
1888, probably a larger number of people visited the Park than in any 
previous year. By a careful estimate from the various hotel-registers, 
and registers of camping parties, kept at this place and the Lower Gey- 
ser Basin, the number was placed at about six thousand. ~ 

No disorder of any magnitude occurred during the season, and no 
complaints of extortion or of unfair treatment, except such as were in- 
cident to the crowded condition of the hotels and the insufficient ac- 
commodations which they afforded, were received. 

On the 19th of August, 1888, a man was arrested by one of my scout- 
ing parties near the southern border of the Park, having in his posses- 
sion the outfit of a hunter and trapper, and to all appearances engaged 
in trapping beaver. He was brought to this place, and upon examination 
gave his name as Andrew S. Page, but was identified as a person who 
was arrested in June, 1887, under suspicious circumstances near the 
Upper Geyser Basin, and who then gave his name as John Andrews. 
He at that time made his escape from his captors, leaving his outfit in 
their possession. He finally admitted that he was the same person. 
He was then told that if he would produce any evidence of his honesty 
of purpose, or would find anybody who would vouch for his future good 
behavior, his property would be restored to him. ‘This he stated he 
would do, and was permitted to take one of his horses to go in search 
of the required evidence. He has not since been heard of, and the 
property which was taken from him still remains in custody at this 
place. ; 

September 11, 1888, one William Moore, an employé of the Yellow- 
stone Park Association, was expelled from the Park for repeated acts 
of drunkenness and disorder. _. | 
On the 12th of September, 1888, Thomas Garfield was arrested by 

a scouting party from my command, on Willow Creek, within the Park, 
in the act of trapping beaver. He had in his possession several green 
beaver-skins and the freshly-killed carcass of a beaver. He was ex- 
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pelled from the Park and his outfit held subject to the orders of your 
Department. 

A report of this case was made to the Department September 13, 
1888, and instructions asked concerning the disposition of the property 
seized, to which no reply has been received. This man at the time of 
his expulsion made threats that he would get even with the Park. It 
was subsequently ascertained that he came back into the Park during 
the night of the 14th, and efforts were made to apprehend him, but with- 
out success. 

On the 17th of the same month the non-commissioned officer of my 
command, in charge of a detachment stationed at the Norris Geyser 
Basin, discovered a fire in thick timber about 4 miles from Norris in 
the direction of Mount Holmes. He, with his detachment, started at 
once for the scene of the fire, and by hard work succeeded in extin guish- 
ing it. He found near the place at which the fire was started the tracks 
of a man, which, from the character of the imprint, was believed to be 
Garfield. This belief was confirmed by the arrest of Garfield on the 
trail leading from Mount Holmes by one of my sergeants stationed at 
Riverside, on the west side of the Park. He was again put out, and 
after hanging around the western border of the Park for a few days 
disappeared, and has not since been heard of. 

On the 10th of February Mr. Edward Wilson, scout and guide, ac- 
companied by Corporal William L. Boyce, of my troop, started on a 
-snow-shoe scout through the Park. They were overtaken by stormy 
weather and a heavy fall of light snow, which made snow-shoe travel] 
very difficult, and after visiting the different geyser basins returned, 
having been absent ten days. 

On the 10th of March the same two men stated again to carry out 
the object of their previous expedition, which was to visit the warm- 
spring basins on the east side of Yellowstone Lake, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not they were the winter resorts of the buffalo. 
These basins, being surrounded by a net-work of fallen timber and 
swampy ground, are well-nigh unapproachable, except when the ground 
is frozen and covered with deep snow, so as to make snow-shoe travel 
possibie. The men took with them ten days’ rations on their backs, 
but were absent twenty days. They encountered unexpected difficul- 
ties, owing to the soft character of the snow, and some anxiety for their 
safety was felt after their absence had been prolonged. This expedi- 
tion was successtul in locating the buffalo in their haunts of the previ- 
ous winter near the hot-spring basins on the divide between the waters 
of the Yellowstone and Madison Rivers. Although no buffalo were 
seen east of the Yellowstone, it was evidentfrom the abundant signs that -— 
they habitually frequented the hot-spring basins in this locality, some 
of the signs being quite fresh. 

The past winter having been unusually mild, with a light snow-fall, 
was favorable to the game, which has been seen An all parts of the 
Park in undiminished numbers. Bands of elk approached within sight 
from this place several mornings in succession, and a large herd 
of antelope could be seen from the town of Gardiner during a large 
portion of the winter. The early disappearance of the snow, conse- 
quent upon the light snow-fall of the previous winter, and an early 
spring. was taken advantage of by the officer in charge of road con- 
struction and repair in the Park, and work was begun upon the roads 
in this vicinity about the middle of March. Working parties were 
sent into the Park on 15th of April. 

Visitors to the Park began to arrive as early as the 1st of May. 
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The hotels of the Yellowstone Park Asscciation were opened to vis- 
_itors on the 15th of May, and at this date there is a fair volume of 
travel to the Park. 

FOREST FIRES. 


I report with great satisfaction, that although last season was an 
exceptionally dry one and the conditions all favorable to the spread of 
forest fires, no destructive fires within the limits of the Park occurred. 
In this connection great credit is due to Lieut. T. M. Moody, Twenty- 
second Infantry, and the detachment under his charge, as well as to 
the enlisted men of Troop M, First Cavalry, for the energy and devo- 
tion to duty displayed in their efforts to extinguish and keep under 
control the many fires which were started by the carelessness of camp- 
ing parties, and from other causes. Many fires were extinguished 
which would otherwise have wrought great. destruction. 


LEASES AND BUSINESS PERMITS. 


On the 22d day of March, 1889, the Yellowstone Park Association, 
having surrendered all rights which it had acquired under a lease 
which had been granted on the 9th day of March, 1333, to Carroll T. 
Hobart et al., and by the said lessees assigned to the Yellowstone Park 
Improvement Company, and which had been sold under a decree of 
the United States court for tie Territory of Wyoming, and by virtue 
of which sale the Yellowstone Park Association claimed title; and also 
all rights under a lease granted on the 29th day of January, 1884, to 
George W. Marshall for a certain piece of land in the Park, and which 
had been assigned to the Yellowstone Park Association; and the Yel- 
lowstone Park Association, by Charles Gibson, its president, and 
Charles Gibson individually, having delivered up the lease made by 
the Department to Charles Gibson March 20th, 1886, for certain lands 
in the Park, and the said lease having been declared ‘canceled, the De- 
partment, on the 20th day of March, 1889, granted to the Yellowstone 
Park Association six leases of ground in the Yellowstone National 
Park, as follows: At Mammoth Hot Springs, 3 acres; at Norris 
Geyser Basin, 1 acre; at Lower Geyser Basin, 2 acres; at the Grand 
Cafion, 2 acres; at Yellowstone Lake, 1 acre, and at the Thumb (so 
called) of the Yellowstone Lake, or on Shoshone Lake, 1 acre. 

The Department also, on the 5th day of April, 1889, granted permis- 
- sion, subject to certain conditions, to the Yellowstone Park Association 
to place a naphtha Jaunch on the Yellowstone bake, the said launch to 
conform to certain specitications. 

February 14, 1889, the Secretary of the Interior nae permission 
to Ole Anderson, subject to certain conditions, to engage in the busi- 
ness within the Park of placing small articles in the waters of the hot 
springs, to be incrusted with the deposit left by the water, and of sell- 
ing such coated articles to tourists, the privilege being personal and 
non-assignable. On the same date the Department granted to Mrs. 
Jennie Henderson Dewing, postmaster at Mammoth Hot Springs, the 
privilege of keeping tor sale in the post-oflice at this place photographic 
Ne) stationery, etc., the privilege to continue only during ne Dew- 
ing’s term of office as postmaster. 

On the 3d of April, 1889, permission by the Department was sarniited 
to the medical officer attached to the military force to practice medi- 
cine in the Park, with the understanding that such practice will not 
conflict with any Army regulations. 
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TRESPASSERS IN THE PARK. 


Attention is invited to remarks under this head contained in my two 
previous reports. No trespass has occurred since my last report. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


On this subject attention is also invited to my report for the year 1888. 
At the date of this report no improvement has been made in the char- 
acter of the accommodations provided for visitors. 


* % 
TRANSPORTATION. 


During the rush of travel to the Park in the months of August and 
September last the transportation facilities provided by the Yellow- 
stone Park Association, through its agent, George W. Wakefield, 
were inadequate to the requirements of travel. The surrounding 
country was scoured, and animals and vehicles of every description 
were brought into requisition. Many visitors were forced to ride 
through the Park in uncomfortable and unsuitable conveyances, or 
otherwise to forego the object of their visit. Fortunately no serious 
accidents occurred. This immunity, when the character of the outfits 
aud drivers employed is considered, may rather be ascribed to good 
fortune than to any proper precautions on the part of the Yellowstone 
Park Association or its agents. 


ROADS. 


There being no appropriation available, no road work was done in 
the Park during the year 1888, except some very slight repairs in the 
spring of that year to open the roads tor travel. The appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, having finally become available, 
work was commenced as early as the 18th of March last, and has been 
vigorously prosecuted to date. 

The road from the northern border of the Park to Gibbon Cafion has 
been put in a perfect state of repair. The approach to the hotel pla- 
teau from the Gardiner River has been greatly improved by the con- 
struction of a new piece of road about one-half mile in extent. The 
gap in the existing system of roads, of about 3 miles, between Swan 
Lake and Indian Creek, has been tilled, and a substantial bridge placed 
_across Indian Creek. | 

Work is now in progress on the new road through the cafion of the 
Gibbon River, with a prospect of its completion to a point beyond the 
cafion before the end of the fiscal year. Work is also in progress upon 
the extension of the road to the Grand Cafion, across Cascade Creek, 
and down the cafion as far as Lookout Point. 


PROTECTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE PARK. 


The legislation by which this National Park was brought into exist- 
ence was unfortunately defective, in that it failed to provide any effect- 
ive method for its government or protection. 

Section 2 of the act approved March 1, 1872, provides: 


That said public park shall be under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, whose duty it shall be, as soon as practicable, to make and publish such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary or proper for the care and management of the 
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same. Such regulations shall provide for the preservation from injury or spoliation 
of all timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, or wonders within said Park, and 
their retention in their natural condition. 

The Secretary may in his discretion grant leases for building purposes for terms 
not exceeding ten years of small parcels of ground at such places in said Park as shall 
require-the erection of buildings for the accommodation of visitors. All of the pro- 
ceeds of said leases, and all other revenues that may be derived from any source con- 
nected with said Park, to be expended under his direction in the management of the 
same, and the construction of roads and bridle paths therein. He shall provide 
against the wanton destruction of the fish and game found within said Park, and 
against their capture or destruction for the purpose of merchandise or profit. He 
shall also cause all persons trespassing upon the same, after the passage of this act, 
to be removed therefrom, and generally shall be authorized to take all such meas- 
ures as shall be necessary or proper to fully carry out the objects and purposes of 
this act. 


The inadequacy of mere rules and regulations, unsupported by any 
appearance of force or penalties for their infraction, soon become ap- 
parent, and there has been hardly a report rendered relating to the 
Park during the eighteen years of its existence in which the necessity 
of some further provision of law for its preservation and government 
has not been urged. 

A full account of all the various methods and expedients which have 
been resorted to since the establishment of the Park in the endeavor 
to protect it would exceed the limits of this report, but brief allusion 
to some of them may serve to illustrate the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties which have surrounded the subject, and to emphasize the neces- 
sity which exists for the adoption of some definite and well-considered 
scheme of government. In the summer of 1882 the unchecked vandal- 
ism of visitors and the destruction wrought by forest fires had reached 
such a point, that the application of some remedy appeared absolutely 
necessary, if any portion of the Park was to be preserved, and the De- 
partment, in despair, it would seem, of any. Congressional action, de- 

termined, under the authority contained in the act of dedication, to 
lease considerable portions of the Park to persons believed to be re- 
sponsible, in the hope that they would, through self-interest, give it 
that care and protection which the Government had failed to give. 
- This action of the Department seemed to invite attention to the deplor- 
able condition of the Park, and it may be believed induced more lib- 
eral appropriations, thereby permitting the employment of a larger 
number of assistant superintendents, and at least an attempt at better 
protection. It was also provided by the act approved March 3, 1883, 
that— | | . 
, 


The Secretary of War, upon the request of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
hereby authorized and directed to make the necessary details of troops to prevent 
trespassers or intruders from entering the Park for the purpose of destroying the 
game or objects of curiosity therein, or for any other purpose prohibited by law, 
and to remove such persons from the Park if found therein. 


Under this authority a troop of cavalry passed a portion of the sum- 
mer of 1883 in the Park, but it does not appear that it was called upon 
to engage actively in its protection. 

The weakness of a government unprovided with any means for the 
-,enforcement of its established rules continuing to be apparent, the 
legislature of Wyoming, in the winter of 1884, passed “‘An act to render 
‘operative and effectual the laws of the Territory of Wyoming within 
that portion of the Yellowstone National Park lying within said Terri- 
tory, and to protect and preserve the timber, game, fish, and natural 
objects and curiosities of the Park, and to assist in preserving the rights 
of the United States therein.” This act, which was approved March 6, 
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1884, made the portion of the Park lying within Wyoming Territory a 
part of Uintah County; provided for voting precincts and for the election 
of justices of the peace and constables; extended the laws of Wyoming 
Territory over the portion of the Park within that Territory, and pro- 
vided that the rules and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the government of the Park should have the same force in the Park as 
the laws of Wyoming Territory. Section 7 of this act provided— 

That it shall be unlawful for any person, whether resident or visitor, to deface, 
injure, or remove any part, portion, or particle of the natural curiosities or objects 
of interest, or anything whatever, within the Yellowstone National Park, whether 
tree, rock, stone, shrubbery, earth, geyser formation, grass, or anything whatever, 
except that it may be permissible to use timber or any other thing not objects of 
cariosity or of interest or adding to the scenic attractions of the said Park, for the 
necessary purposes of fuel or house-building or any domestic, useful, or necessary 
purpose not prohibited by the laws of the United States or the rules and regulations 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and any person so offending shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $100 
or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding six months. 


Section 8 provided for the protection of the game of the Park, and 
fixed pains and penalties. The act further provided that a jail should 
be established in the Park; that the expenses of all criminal prosecu- 
tions and the salaries of the justices of the peace and constables should 
be paid by the Territory of Wyoming; and that one-half of the fines 
assessed against offenders under the provisions of the act should be 
paid to the informers. 

Judged by the stringency of its provisions, this act should have 
afforded to the Park all needed protection, and yet it completely failed 
in its object. Vexatious arrests were made under the sweeping pro- 
visions of section 7 of the act, and if soon became evident that its 
tendency was to defeat the principal object for which the National Park 
was established. instead of a “pleasure ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people,” it seemed likely to become a place where 
visitors would be subject to arbitrary arrest and serious annoyances for 
the most ordinary and innocent actions. 

The indignation aroused by certain. arrests, which appeared to have 
been made without sufficient cause or justification, together with the 
uncertainty which existed as to the authority of Wyoming Territory to 
exercise judicial powers within a national reservation which had been 
placed by law under the exclusive control of tie Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, caused the repeal of the obnoxious act March 10, 1886. : 

The repeal of this ill-considered and unwarranted act was a necessity, 
but as it was the first and only law under which judicial authority had 
been exercised in the Park, the tirst effect of its, abrogation was to leave 
the Park in a worse plight than ever before. It became generally known 
that the superintendents had no support beyond the rules and regula- 
tions of the Department and their own personal force, and as a result 
the rules and regulations were ignored. while outlaws and vagabonds 
from the surrounding region made the nation’s pleasure ground a piace 
of refuge. The hotels were frequented by gamblers and adventurers 
who preyed upon the unwary tourist, while forest fires, originating 
mysteriously in remote and inaccessible places, raged unchecked. 
During the summer of 1885 a committee of UVongress visited the Park 
_ for the purpose of inquiring * into the expenditure of public money for 
the Yellowstone Park and the admihistration of the laws applicable to 
Said Park, whether any change should be made in said laws or the 
boundary of the Park, and what steps, if any, can be taken to make of | 
practical benefit and utility that portion of the public domain.” 
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This committee remained in the Park five days aud took a quantity 
of testimony bearing upon the subject of inquiry. 

The Park was at this time under the government provided by the 
Wyoming statute. The following extracts, taken from the majority re- 
port of this committee, signed by two members who visited the Park 

“and one absent member, are of special interest in connection with this 
subject: 

The magnificent mountain scenery of this Park, as well as the wonderful display 
of the forces of nature in foaming fountains, boiling lakes, marvelous and awe-in- 
spiring geysers, great mountain sheets of water, and the great falls of the Yellow- 
stone seem to have fully justified the policy of setting apart this marvelous region 
as a national park. 

Hotels are established, or are being established, in the vicinity of each of the most 
interesting objects, and the persons to whom special privileges have been given for 
this purpose have a special object in protecting them from wanton injury by incon- 
siderate travelers and curious tourists, even if such protection was necessary. 

None of these natural curiosities, however, are of a nature which exposes them to 
material injury; and if they were so exposed to deterioration and injury, a much 
larger force than has ever been contemplated would be necessary to protect them, 
as they are not only numerous, but scattered over a vast extent of country. 

Nor is the police force, superintendent, and assistants, eleven in all, of special value 
for this purpose. A favorite purpose has been the protection of the wild animals— 
buffalo, elk, deer, bear, etc.—of the Park, animals which are so rapidly disappear- 
ing from all parts of the Great West. Butin so extended a mountain region it is 
scarcely possible, even with every reasovable precaution, that these animals can be 
protected from the cupidity of the hunter and the wanton and more than savage bar- 
barism that has exterminated the herds of buffalo that a few years ago pastured in 
countless numbers on the great prairies. It will be seen from the testimony in the 
appendix how improbable it is that any of these animals will for any considerable 
period remain, even in imagination, an interesting feature of this Park. 

But on the subject of “ utility,” mentioned in the provision of law under which 
this committee was appointed, connected with the real interests of the Park for the 
enjoyment of all the people of the United States, the preservation of the forests, 
which clothe with verdure the valleys, rngged declivities, and mountain peaks of 
the whole region, are of special moment. 

These magnificent forests, while adding beauty to the rugged grandeur of these 
mountain ranges, are of the highest value to extended regions of country. 

In the Park are found the sources of the great rivers west of the Mississippi—the 
Yellowstone, and Snake Rivers; the one, traversing an immense region of fertile land, 
swells the waters of the Missouri, while the other is a main branch of the Columbia. 

It is made very clear by the practical and scientific views presented of this subject 
in the testimony already presented that the regular flow of water in these rivers is 
greatly dependent on these forests. ‘These mountain regions are of no value for agri- 
culture, while their wealth of forests is of the highest economic value, besides the 
beneficent influence they probably exert over the rain-fall, temperature, and climate 
of a vast region of country. 

The irrigation of the magnificent valleys of the Yellowstone is believed greatly to 
depend on the gradual and regular flow of water in that beautiful river, greatly dc- 
pendent on these protecting forests. It is believed that the rapid flow of water from 
these mountain regions, from barren range of peaks and declivities, would produce 
wide-spread disaster in valleys even remote from the mountains. 

It is therefore, in the judgment of the committee, of the highest moment that these 
forests should be protected from destruction either by fire or the axe. To this ex- 


tent, having in view at once the beauty of the Park as a delightful resort for the 


people and the value of the great streams of water that issue from the mountains, as 
well as the benign influence of the forests on climate and health, this Park should 
-receive the special care of the Government. 

The committee further submit, for reasons above named, that the region of country 
to the width of 30 miles onthe east side of the Park and 8 miles on the south— 
a mountainous region of the same general character with the Park, barren ranges 
covered witb forest—should be reserved forever from sale and the forests protected 
from destruction. : 

Beyond the dedication of this ‘‘ tract of land” asa ‘‘ public park or pleasure ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment or the people,” and placing the same under the control 
of the Secretary of the Interior and appropriating of late years $40,000 a year for the 
improvement of its roads and providing a police force for its protection, Congress 
up to this time has done nothing in relation to the Park; and yet, except in extor- 
tionate charges of those permitted to build hotels and carry on business in the Park 
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for the public convenience, there is no cause for compiaint. The roads now reach 
every object of special interest. The Park should, as far as possible, be spared the 
vandalism of improvement. Its great and only charms are in the display of the 
wonderful forces of nature, the ever-varying beauty of the rugged landscape, and the 
sublimity of the scenery. Art can not embellish these. 

The sum of money heretofore of late years annually appropriated of $40,000 is more 
than ample to continue the construction of roads, thé salaries of the police force, and 
contingencies, but the appropriations to each purpose should be specific. In the 
opinion of the committee the only important duty of a police forece—superintend- 
ent and assistants—in the Park is to protect the forests from fire and ax. 


This report reeommended— 


That the boundary’ line dividing Montana and Wyoming on the north of Wyoming 
be changed so that the strip of land on the north end of the Park now in Montana 
shall be made a part of Wyoming, and that the western line of the Park be the western 
line of Wyoming as now established, and that the strip of land 8 miles wide imme- 
diately south of the Park and the strip of land immediately on the east side of the 
Park to the width of 30 miles be reserved from sale, and a stringent law enacted 
against the destruction of the forests thereon. 


A report of the minority of this committee, signed by two members 
who visited the Park, states as follows: 

While agreeing generally in the conclusions of the committee as to the Yellowstone 
Park, we do not agree that sufficient roads have been constructed in the Park. On 
the contrary, new roads should be constructed to many places of interest in the Park, 
and much of the road built at an early day, and not under the direction of an en- 
gineer officer of the Army, needs to be relocated and reconstructed ; and while we 
agree that the most important duty of the superintendent and assistants in the Park 
‘(is to protect the foresis from fire and the ax,” yet we are of opinion that it is im- 
portant to protect the objects of interest from injury, especially at the hands of the 
relic hunter and the professional collector of specimens, and the game from injury 
or destruction. 


It may be presumed that the failure of Congress to make any ap- 
propriation for payment of the salaries of the superintendent of the Park 
and his assistants for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, was due to 
the influence of this report. ‘The effect of this failure was to abolish 
these offices, and the only method remaining for the protection of the 
Park was that provided by the act of March 3, 1883. Under this author- 
ity a troop of cavalry, under my command, was ordered into the Park, 
arriving at this place August 17, 1886. 

All of the circumstances connected with my administration of affairs 
in the Park having been previously reported, it will suffice to state 
here that the general method of Park government pursued since the 
date above mentioned has been that of a military reservation, re-enforced 
and guided by the rules and regulations established by your Depart- 
ment and the authority of the statute law. 

During the first year recourse was had with considerable frequency 
to the authority which permits offenders to be removed from the Park, 
but since it has become known that the National Park can not be made 
a resort for vagabonds and outcasts and that any serious or intentional 
violation of the established rules is quite certain to result in arrest and 
expulsion, with possible pecuniary loss, comparatively little difficulty 
has been experienced. The penalties for violation of the rules not 
being severe, it has been considered important to make it generally un- 
derstood that they could not be violated without reasonable certainty 
that detection with some punishment, or at least inconvenience, would 
follow. By a liberal distribution and posting of the published rules. 
and regulations and by timely admonition and warning it has been the 


endeavor to prevent the commission of offenses rather than to seek op-— 


portunities to inflict penalties. 


The people residing in the vicinity of the Park have seen that their 


interest lies in supporting the authorities and in encouraging an observ, 
<i , 1 
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ance of the reasonable and just regulations which have been estab- 
lished. 

Hunters and trappers have not been permitted to operate within the 
limits of the Park, and the game animals under the protection afforded 
have visibly increased and multiplied. Good order, peace, and quiet- 
ness have generally prevailed. Life and property has been secure, and 
many tho.sands of visitors from every part of the civilized globe have 
been permitted to enjoy the wonders of nature undisturbed by fears of 
molestation or uncalled for espionage. 

These statements as to the satistactory condition of the Park with 
respect to law and order are not made for the purpose of vaunting the 
superiority of present methods of government and protection over all 
others, but to show that by the use of an organized and disciplined 
force, respect for the established rules and regulations and the rights 
of life and property can be maintained. And it is believed that to the 
extent in which the present method of government and protection is 
an improvement upon former methods it is due to the visible power and 
force of the National Government as represented by the military garri- 
son in the. Park. 

It is not to be inferred that the claim is made that a military govern- 
ment is the only one practicable for the Park, or even that it is the 
best adapted or most suitable. It is believed, however, that no effi- 
cient protection can be given to the Park without the support of a well- 
organized and disciplined police force of some description. 

In my report to your Department for the year 1886 I recommended | 
the following appropriations forthe protection of the Park: 
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I am now of the opinion that on account of the extension of the sys- 
tem of roads and the increase of Summer travel the number of policemen 
should be increased to thirty, thus making the total to be paid for sala- 
ries $42,300. The equipment of this force would probably cost $6,500 
additional, making the cost of protection, not counting the subsistence 
of necessary animals, $48,800. 

In view of previous appropriations made for this purpose this eatinvate 
may appear somewhat excessive, and yet from my acquaintance with 
the subject I am convinced that any attempt to accomplish the object 
sought with a less force of civilians or with decreased salaries must re- 
sult in failure. This sum would also appear moderate when compared 
with the annual amount expended in the support of the military force 
which now performs the duty of protection in the Park. 

The present status of this subject with reference to the employment 
of a military force for the protection of the Park isin a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. ‘Che uncertainty which surrounds it may be presumed 
te preclude the establishment of a military post in the Park of suffi- 
cient capacity for a garrison large enough to perform the duties of Park 
protection well and “efficiently without risking any impairment of mili- 
tary efficiency in the force so employed, and necessitates the employ- 
ment of temporary and less-effective means with a maximum of discom- 
fort to the troops so employed. 
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The officer in command of the troop has during the past three years 
performed, in addition to the duties of his position, those civil duties 
which pertain to the office of the superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park without compensation other than such recognition of 
his services as has been accorded by your Department. In alluding 
to this subject there is no intention of complaining. The duties to 
which reference has been made have been cheerfully and willingly 
performed, as they will doubtless be by other officers of the Army 
under like circumstances. But it is an exceedingly anomalous condi- 
tion of affairs which ought not to prevail indefinitely and as a matter 
of course. 

The time would seem to be fully ripe for a definite settlement of the 
question as to the means to be employed in the protection and govern- 
ment of the National Park, and as my connection with the Park ceases 
with the renditon of this report, I deem it a suitable time to urgently 
invite your attention to the importance of this subject. 

The annoyance experienced by the hunting operations of bands of 
Bannock Indians from the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agencies in Idaho has 
been the subject of frequent communications to the Department of the 
Interior during the past two years. In the month of. January last 
copies of certain reports rendered by Peter Gallagher, Indian 
agent at the Fort Hall Agency, and J. M. Needham, of the Lemhi 
Agency, to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, having been 
furnished me for my information, and in the reports a general denial 
that the Indians referred to had hunted in the vicinity of the Park 
having been made, I, on the 12th of February last, submitted to the 
Department a report on the subject supported by a number of affida- 
vits. The receipt of this report not having been at this date acknowl- 
edged, and as the subject appears to be of sufficient importance to 
require your attention, | append it to this report, marked A. 

In my experience in connection with this National Park I have been 
very forcibly impressed with the danger to which it is subjected by the 
greed of private enterprise. All local influence centers in schemes 
where''y the Park can be used for pecuniary advantage. In the un- 
surpassed grandeur of its natural condition it is the pride and glory of 
the nation; but if under the guise of improvement selfish interests 
are permitted to make merchandise of its wonders and beauties it will 
inevitably become a by-word and a reproach. 

In the last two annual reports which [ have submitted to your De- 
partment I have had great pleasure in acknowledging the services ren- 
dered in the protection of this National Park by Mr. Edward Wilson, 
the scout and guide employed at this station under the authority of the 
War Department. In taking leave of the National Park I deem it my 
duty to again bear witness to his faithful, zealous, and courageous per- 
formance of the difficelt duties with which he has been charged. 

I have this day transferred to Capt. F. A. Boutelle, First Cavalry, 
the records of the office of the superintendent of the Yellowstone Park, 
the public property pertaining to the Department of the Interior for 
which I am accountable, and certain property which has been taken 
from persons violating rule 5 of the Rules and Regulations of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, together with your instructions of the 24th 
ultimo for the disposition of the same which were received yesterday. 

Lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
MosEs HARRIS, 
2 Captain First Cavalry. 

The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. C. : ‘ 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Wyo., February 12, 1889. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
22d ultimo, by indorsement upon copy of letter from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, dated Jauuary 19, 1889, referring to me the said letter and accompanying 
inclosures for my information, and, in connection therewith, to submit the following : 
The letter of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the correspondence transmitted 
therewith have reference to two communications from this office to the Department, 
dated respectively May 4, 1838, and August 24, 1888. In that of May 4 attention was 
invited to the annoyance occasioned in previous years by the hunting operations in 
the vicinity of this National Park of parties of Bannock Indians from the Fort Hall 
and Lemhi Reservations, and requesting that such timely instructions might be given 
as would prevent these Indians from approaching the Park boundaries. With refer- 
ence to this letter a communication was received, dated Offive of Indian Affairs, May 
23, 1888, and signed by the Acting Commissioner, A. B. Upshaw, in which it was 
stated that letters had been addressed ‘‘ to the United States Indian agent at Fort 
Hall and Lemhi Agencies, instructing each to adopt adaquate measures to keep their 
respective Indians from entering the Park or going into the vicinity of the same.” 

On the 24th of August, 1888, having received reliable information that a party of 
Bannock Indians, supposed to number about one hundred, men, women, and children, 
were hunting in the country just south of the Park, and that an Indian and his squaw 
had come into the Park as far as the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone, I addressed a 
communication to the Department, reporting the facts, and stating that it was evi- 
dent that the instructions to the Indian agents at the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agencies 
‘to adopt adaquate measures to keep their Indians from entering the Park or going 
into the vicinity of the same,” had not been complied with. 

In this communication I also stated that during the summer of 1886, as a result of 
telegraphing the Department that Indians from Fort Hall and Lemhi were approach- 
ing the Park, the two ageats came into the Park, and after having visited the various 
objects of interest, returned without seeing their Indians; also that upon a similar 
occasion in the summer of 1887 the agent from Lemhi came into the Park, and mak- 
ing the regular tour, returned to the agency, paying no attention whatever to his 
Indians, who were in the mountains near the Park line, 

The United States Indian agents at the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agencies having each 
been instructed to report concerning the correctness of the allegations contained 
in the before-named letter submitted reports to the Office of Indian Affairs, that of 
the agent at Lemhi being dated September 25, 1888, and that of the agent at Fort 


Hall December 12, 1888. In both of these reports denial was made in more or less | 


explicit terms to all statements in my letter which implied any neglect of duty on 
the part of these Indian agents, and in both of them strong doubt was expressed as 
to the correctness of the report that Indians from their agencies were hunting in the 
vicinity of the National Park. These reports appear to have been accepted by the 
Indian Bureau as satisfactory, and it would appear that no further action in the 
matter is considered necessary by that office. I have no desire to enter into a con- 
troversy on the subject. My letter of August 24, 1888, was written with the sole 
object of discharging my duty of protecting this National Park. I had at this time 
no acquaintance whatever with the Indian agents at the Fort Hall and Lemhi 
Agencies, their names even being unknown to me, and my only object in alluding to 
their failure to gather in their Indians on previous occasions was to induce such in- 
structions as would tend to the employment of more efficient methods for the restraint 
and control of their Indians. 

I am persuaded, however, that all the statements contained in my letters to the De- 
partment dated May 4, 1888, and August 24, 1888, respectively, are substantially cor- 
rect and irrefutable. 

The essential and important part of this matter is to determine whether or not In- 
-dians from the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agencies did camp and hunt in the vicinity of 
the Yellowstone National Park during the months of August and September, 1888, 
and in this connection I invite attention {o the affidavits submitted. 

The affidavit of Mr. Elwood Hofer, marked A, alleges that a large party of Ban- 
nock Indians were camped on Pacific ‘Oreek in the month of August, 1882, about 10 
miles south of the National Park, and engaged in hunting in the direction of the Park; 

_ and further, that on the 24th day of October, 1888, on the Snake River, about 9 miles 
_ south of the southern boundary of the Park, he found a camp of seven lodges of Ban- 

nock Indians, who stated that they were from the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agencies ; 
that these Indians had been engaged in hunting, and had in their possession a large 
~ quantity of dried meat and hides; that they started back to their agencies with a 
large number oi animals packed with dried meat, and that they went towards the 


‘ | 
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southwest corner of the Park, saying they were going to hunt on Fall River, which 
is within the Park; and that at this time a forest fire was raving in the country im- 
mediately south of the Park line, which had destroyed a large extent of forest; and 
that in his opinion this fire had been started by Indian hunting parties for the. pur- 
pose of facilitating their hunting operations, or through the careless use of fire. 

The band of fourteen lodges of Bannocks which were found by Mr. Hofer on Pa- 
cific Creek, in the month of August, were also reported to me by Nelson Garnell, who 
‘is employed as a Government scout at Fort Washakie, Wyoming. He estimated the 
band at about one hundred, men, women, and children. 

About the time this report reached me two Indians were seen near the Yellowstone 
Falls who said they were from Beaver Cafion, but their trail was followed in a south- 
erly direction to near the border of the Park, and there is little doubt that they be- 
longed to the band which camped on Pacific Creek. 

The presence of these Indians in the Park is vouched for by the affidavit of Pri- 
vate James J. Pearson, a soldier of Troop M, First Cavalry, marked B. These Indians 
were also seen by a large number of tourists, and their presence in the Park gave 
rise to much alarm and uneasiness among the tourist visitors. 

The affidavit of Mr. Edward Wilson, my scout, and Saddler Joseph M. Loyns, of 


my troop, marked respectively C and D, established the fact that seven lodges of © 


Bannock Indians, who said they were from the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agencies, were 
in camp on Snake River from 4 to 6 miles south of the Park line on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, and that they said they had been there about ten days; that they were en- 
gaged in hunting, and that they had in their possession large quantities of elk meat, 
and that two destructive forest fires were raging in the vicinity of this camp. Mr. 
Wilson states that from his knowledge of the habits of these Indians he thinks it 
probable that these fires were either’ “jntentionally started by these Indians or that 
they originated through their careless use of fire. 

The affidavit of Mr. Charles H. Stuart, marked E, doubtless relates to this same 
band of Indians. They stated to him that they had been hunting on Huckleberry 
Mountain, which is near the edge of the Park, its northern slope being within the 
Park. Mr. Stuart also saw the forest fires alluded to in other affidavits. It may 
be inferred that this is the same party which was seen near this place by Mr. Hofer 
as late as the 24th of October. 

More evidence can easily be obtained on this subject, but I have accepted that 
which is at hand, which is believed to be perfectly reliable, and sufficiently conclu- 
sive as establishing the fact that Indians from the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agencies 
were engaged in hunting in the immediate vicinity of the National Park during the 
months of August, September, and October, 1888; and that therefore the inference ex- 
pressed in my letter of August 24, 1888, that the United States Indian agents at the Fort 
Hall and Lemhi Agencies had failed to obey their instructions to “adopt adequate 
measures to keep their respective Indians from entering the Park, or going in the 
vicinity of the same,” was correct and warranted by the facts of the case. It not 
unfrequently happens that well-taken measures fail to accomplish the object to which 
they are directed, but the correspondence connected with this case fails to show that 
any measures whatever were taken by these agents to prevent their Indians from 
hunting in the vicinity of the National Park, except indefinite verbal cautions and 
warnings. 

The agent at Fort Hall, Mr. P. Gallagher, wrote me under date of September 27, 
1888, saying that he had cautioned his Indians ‘time and time again about the Yel- 
lowstone and Lost River countries, and insisting that under no circumstances must 
they go to the places mentioned.” This wéll illustrates the indefinite and vague in- 


_ structions which these Indians may be presumed to have received. The Lost River 


is in Idaho, several hundred miles west of the Yellowstone National Park, and the 
Yellowstone coun try is generally understood as embracing the valleys of the Yellow- 
stone River and its tributaries. Now,it has never been charged that the Bannock 
Indians visited the Yellowstone country, nor do I believe that any of them have done 
so during the past three years. The hunting operations of these Indians, which have 
injured the National Park and which have been complained of, have been carried on on 
the tributaries of the Madison, on the west of the Park, and on those of the Snake River 
to the south, and all of my communications to the Depar tment have so indicated. 

Agent Gallagher telegraphed the Commissioner of Indian Affairs September 24, 188, 
that many of the Indians were off their reservations, hunting without passes. He was 
instructed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs by telegraph the same day “‘to as- 
certain by correspondence with the superintendent of the Park, or otherwise, whether 
any of his Indians were in the viciuity of the same, and if so to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the 17th instant,” which were ‘‘in the event of any of his Indians being near 
the Park to go immediately after them and take them back to their reservation. ,, 
On the 26th of September I telegraphed Agent Gallagher: 


‘Twenty-five Indians from Fort Hall Reservation were 4 miles south of Park on 


Snake River September rp have no later information.” 
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To which he replied by letter on the 27th ‘“‘ that so much time bad elapsed that 
he presumed it was hard telling where they then were.” These Indians were per- 
mitted by him to remain 4 miles from the Park line and secure many pack-loads of 
meat from game protected in the Park a month after he had been informed of their 
location, and in defiance of the insiructions which he had received from the Indian 
Bureau. This agent puts forward the excuse that his Indian police are inefficient, 
and that the Indians are very hard to manage, and intimates that there is danger of 
war if an attempt is made to confine them to their reservation. With this condition 
of affairs I have nothing to do, and can only express my regret that the efforts which 
are being made to protect the remnant of the large game of this country and the 
growing timber in the National Park and adjacent regions are to be thwarted for no 
better purpose than to afford summer amusemeut and winter sustenance to a band of 
savage Indians, who might better be engaged in cultivating the arts of peace and 
civilization. With reference to the personalities contained in the report of Mr. Gal- 
lagher, as they can have no bearing upon the merits of this controversy, I have no re- 
marks to make. I have no reason to doubt the correctness of Mr. Gallagher’s state- 
ment that when he visited the Park in the summer of 1886 he remained only from 
Saturday to Monday, and visited only two of the geyser basins, but I think that he 
should not have been disappointed at his failure to. find his Indians at these places. 
They are well known not to be good hunting grounds during the tourist season. 

The agent at. the Lemhi Reservation, Mr. J. M. Needham, in a communication to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated May 31, 1888, with reference to his instruc- 
tions ‘‘to adopt effective measures to keep the Indians of his agency away from the 
Park or its vicinity,” says very plainly that heis unable to control his Indians; ‘‘that 
they are of aroving disposition, and have gone when and where they pleased in spite 
of all he had been able to do to prevent them from so doing.” In view of this, his 
assertion in his letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of September 25, 1888, as 
to the entire falsity of the matter contained in my letter of August 24, 1888, and his 
confident expression of belief ‘‘ that there is not a single Indian from his reservation 
at or in the vicinity of the Park” is somewhat surprising. 

He seems to rest his assertion concerning the falseness of the statement made in my 
letter upon the evidence contained in the letter itself. Upon re-reading this letter I 
find that it was stated that the Indians who were reported as near the Park were 
believed to be from the Fort Hall Agency. 

The Indians from these two agencies on their hunting trips generally travel. and 
camp together, and it is not always easy to ascertain which agency they are from, 
and the failure to associate the Lemhi Agency with Fort Hall in my letter was an 
Omission. ° 

I am unable, however, to see that this proves the statements contained in the letter 
to be false, and trustithat the evidence as to the presence of Indians from the Lemhi 
Agency in the vicinity of the National Park Jast summer, submitted with this report, 
may fully supply the omission referred to. 

The statement of this agent that he can makea report in detail ‘‘ which will not 
show the captain up to any advantage” obliges me to request that he be at once re- 
quired to make the report to which he refers, and that such portion of it as may have 
personal reference to myself be transmitted to me. 

With reference to Mr. Needham’s visit to the Park in August, 1887, I invite atten- 
tion to the statement of Lieut. G. W. Goode, First Cavalry, U. S. Army, inclosed and 
marked F. The register of the hotel at Mammoth Hot Springs shows that J. M. 
Needham, of Lemhi Agency, Idaho, arrived August 31, 1887, and departed the fol- 
lowing day. The register of the other Park hotels are not at this time accessible, 
but can be referred to in the future should the necessity arise. It is certain that the 
agent was in the Park several days, and that he failed to make himself known to the 
acting superintendent of the Park. Certainly, if he was bent. on pleasure, there was 
no reason why he should have done so, but if his business was on duty connected 
with the incursion of his Indians on the western border of this Park, and in accord- 
ance with the message which he states he received from the Department dated August 
22, 1887, it appears, to say the least, somewhat singular that he should not have 
considered it worth his while to consult in any way with the officer charged with 


the care of the Park. 


_ But I have no desire to dwell on the personal features of this controversy further 
than may be necessary to justify fully the statements contained in my letter which 
have been pronounced false, and which, as before explained, were made for the sole 
object of suggesting such instructions from the Indian Bureau to its agents as would 
more effectually meet the requirements of the situation. 
This subject bas a significance far beyoud any personal considerations. The sum- 
mer raids of these Indians into the regions adjacent to the Park are an unmitigated 
evil. Destructive forest fires invariably follow in their track, which is the result of 
the traditional custom which incites these Indians to fire the grass at the close of 
every summer. The wasteful and improvident methods employed by them in their 


hiveitunes 
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hunting operations, and the large number of game animals killed in their protracted 
hunts of several months’ duration, is such a drain upon the protected game of the 
Park as to tend, in a large measure, to defeat all the efforts which are being made 
for its protection. 

The overflow of the Park game into the adjacent regions renders the vicinity of the 
Park a favorite hunting ground, not only for these Indians, but for gentlemen sports- 
men from all parts of the world. As long as the restrictive laws of the surrounding 
Territories are observed the Park suffers but little detriment; but these Indians have 
no knowledge of tue law, and submit to no restrictions; and it is believed that a sin- 
gle one of these hunting parties works more destruction during asummer’s hunt than 
all of the gentlemen sportsmen put together who annually visit this region. 

In conclusion, I most earnestly urge that this subject may continue to receive the 
attention of the Department until some method shall be found which will be effect- 
ive for the correction of the evils which I have endeavored to set forth. 

I am, sir, very very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Mosss HARRIS, 
Captain First Cavalry, Acting Superintendent Yellowstone National Park. 


A true copy. 
WILLIAM CANNON RIVERS, 
Second Lieutenant First Cavalry, Post Adjutant. | 
Hon. H. L. MuLDROw, 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


EXuibBit A.—Affidavit of Elwood Hofer. 


COUNTY OF PARK, Territory of Montana: 


Personally appeared before me, R. T. Smith, a notary public, one Elwood Hofer, who, 
being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says: That for the past ten years 
he has been engaged in the business of outfitting hunting and tourist parties, at and 
in the vicinity of the Yellowstone National Park; that he is well acquainted with 
the country surrounding said Park, and the boundaries of the same as far as determ- 
ined; that during the month of August, 1888, he was in the region of country imme- 
diately south of the Yellowstone Park, in company with Mr. W. Hallett Phillips, of 
Washington, D. C., and that while in camp on Pacific Creek, some Indians came 
into his camp and stated that fourteen lodges of Bannock Indians were then in camp 
on the same creek, about ten miles south of the park line, and engaged in bunt- 
ing in a direction toward the National Park; and that subsequently, during the 
month of September, 1888, he being then in company with Mr. Lewis A. Eldridge, of 
Brooklyn, New York, he visited the locality where these Indians had been in camp 
and saw by the remains of camp fires and other evidences that a large number of 
Indians had been in camp at that place, and had been engaged in drying meat. And 
further, that about the 24th of October, 1888, he was with the before-nanied Mr. 
Lewis A. Eldridge, on Snake River, abont nine miles south of the southern boundary 
of the Yeilowstone National Park, and at that place | he found a camp of Bannock 
Indians consisting of seven lodges, numbering probably fifty people; that these 
Indians stated that they were from the Fort Hall and Lemhi agencies, and that they 


were then about to return to their agencies, having had a successful hunt; that they _ 


had a large quantity of dried meat and hides in their possession; and that upon the 
following day they started upon their return with a large nu mber of animals packed 
with dried meat, going toward the southwest corner of the Yellowstone National 
Park, saying that they were going to hunt on Fall River which is within the park 
limits. 

The deponent further swears that at this time a forest fire was raging in the county 
immediately south of the Park line, which had destroyed the forest over an extent of 
many miles, and that in his opinion this fire had been started by Indian hunting par- 
ties for the purpose of facilitating their hunting operations, or through the careless 
use of fire. 

And further the deponent sayeth not. 


¢ 


ELWoOOD HOFER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of February, 1889. 
[SEAL. ] R. T. SMITH, 
: Notary Public. 


% 
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EXHIBIT B.—Affidavit of James J. Pearson. 


COUNTY OF Park, Territory of Montana: 


Personally appeared before me, R. T. Smith, a notary public in and for said county, 
one James J. Pearson, who being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is a soldier in the service of the United States, stationed at Camp Sheridan, Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, Wyoming Territory; that on or about the 13th day of August, 
1888, being at that time on duty at the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the rules and regulations of the Yellowstone National Park, he met 
and conversed with two Indians, a buck and a squaw, near the Grand Cafion; that 
these Indians said that they were Bannock Indians and that they came from Beaver 
Canton, which is a station on the Utah Northern Railroad west of the Yellowstone 
National Park; that they were both mounted and had with them a pack animal, the 
buck being armed with a-rifle; and further the deponent sayeth not. 

JAMES J. PEARSON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of February, 1889. 
_ [SEAL. ] Rk. T. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 


Exu1Bit C.—Afidavit of Edward Wilson. 


COUNTY OF PARK, Territory of Wyoming: 

Personally appeared before me, R. T. Smith, a notary public in and for said county, 
one Edward Wilson, who, being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
since the month of May, 1887, he has been employed in the military service of the United 
States as a scout and guide for the protection of the Yellowstone National Park, and 
that for several years previous he had been employed under the Department of the 
Interior as a gamekeeper and assistant superintendent in the Yellowstone National 
Park; that ho is well acquainted with all of the region of country adjacent to the 
said park and with the boundaries of the same as far as determined. 

The deponent further swears that, on or about the 7th day of September, 1888, he 
was in company with Saddler Joseph M. Laynes, Troop M, First United States Cav- 
alry, on Snake River, Wyoming Territory, about four miles south of the Park line, 
and at that point he saw a camp of Indians, consisting of three lodges and numbering, 
as estimated, about twenty-five people, men, women, and children; that these In- 
dians stated that they were Bannock Indians from Salmon City, and that there were 
four lodges of Bannock Indians from Fort Hall, about two and one-half miles further 
down on the west side of the river; that he went near enough to the last-named 
camp to see the lodges, but did not enter it; that these Indians had large quantities 


of elk-meat in their camp, and stated that they had been in that vicinity about ten 


days, and were engaged in hunting; that at this time two large forest fires were 
raging in the adjacent country, one some distance south of the camp of these Indians 
and one to the north and west of their camp, near the edge of the park; and that, 
from his knowledge of the habits of these Indians, he thinks it probable that these 
fires were either intentionally started by them or that they originated through their 
careless use of fire; and further the deponent sayeth not. 

EDWARD WILSON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of February, 1889. 
[SEAL. ] R. T. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 


ExuiBit D.—Affidavit of Joseph M. Loyns. 
COUNTY OF PARK, Territory of Montana: 


Personally appeared before me, R. T. Smith, notary public in and for said county, 
one Joseph M. Loyns, who, being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 


he is a soldier in the service of the United States, holding the rank of saddler, in Troop 


M, First Cavalry, stationed at Camp Sheridan, Mammoth Hot Springs, Wyoming Ter- 
ritory ; and that on or about the 7th day of September, 1883, he then being on a scout 
for the purpose of enforcing the rules and regulations of the Yellowstone National 
Park, in company with Mr. Edward Wilson, a scout and guide in the employ of the 
Government, found a party of Indians in camp on Snake River, in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, the party being divided into two bands, one, of three lodges, being camped on 
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the east bank of the river, about four miles south of the Yellowstone Park, and the 
other, of four lodges, some two miles or more down the river, on the opposite bank ; 
that these Indians said that they were Bannocks, from Lemhi and Fort Hall, and that 
they had been in that vicinity ten days; that they stated that they were engaged in 
hunting, and that he saw a large quantity of elk meat in their camp. 

The deponent further swears that at this time two forest fires were raging in the 
vicinity of these Indian camps, one very large one some distance to the south, and one 
less extensive to the north and west and near the south line of the Park ; and further 
the deponent sayeth not. 

JOSEPH M. LoyNs. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of February, 1889. 
[ SEAL. ] R. 'T. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 


EXuHiBir E.—A fidavit of Charles H. Stuart. 


COUNTY OF PARK, Territory of Montana: 


Personally appeared before me, R. T. Smith, notary public in and for said county, 
one Charles H. Stuart, who being duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is a resident of Mammoth Hot Spring, Wyoming Territory, and that he is asso- 
ciated with the lesees Helen L. and Walter J. Henderson of that place in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, in the business of hotel keeping and the outfitting of tourist and 
hunting parties; that he was tor several years employed with the division of the U. 
8. Geological Survey in the Yellowstone National Park under Mr. Arnold Hague, and 
that he is well acquainted with the country in and adjacent tu the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the boundaries of said Park as far as they are determined; that 
on or about the 15th day of September, 1888, being at the time in company with Mr. 
Frank C. Crocker, of Portland, Maine, he saw a party of Indians in camp on Snake 
River, there being two separate camps. One ofthese lodges on the east bank of the 
river about four miles from the Park line, and one of four lodges farther down the 
river on the opposite bank; that he camped near these Indians and conversed with 
them both in their camps and in his own; that they stated that they were Bannocks 
and that one band was from Fort Hall and that the other was from Salmon City, and 
that they were engaged in hunting on Huckleberry Mountain which is near the Park 
line; that in conversation they stated that they had been instructed not to go near 
the Park, and asked where the Park line was; and that upon being told expressed sur- 
prise that it was so near to them; that he saw a large quantity of elk meat and some 
hides in their camps, The deponent further swears that at this time two forest fires 
were raging in this vicinity. One in the country south of the Indian camps and one 
to the west near the south line of the Yellowstone National Park; and further the 
deponent sayeth not. 

CHARLES H. STUART. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of February, 1889. 
[ SEAL. ] R. T. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 


Exuipit F.—Statement of Lieut. G. W. Goode, First Cavalry, U. S. Army 


About the 2ist of August, 1687, under orders from Capt. Moses Harris, First Cay- 
alry, commanding Camp Sheridan, Wyoming, I made a reconaissance of the country 
just outlying the Yellowstone Park, at the northern portion of the western boundary. 
In accordance with my instructions, ‘the object of this scout was to discover the presence 
of hunting parties of Indians (Bannock), reported to have been seen in that locality, 
or en route there, and return them to theirreservation. After three days I found the 
party from the Lembi Agency encamped about three or four miles from the western 
boundary line, near the headwaters of the Gallatin River. 

They had been one day in camp and had killed quite a number of elk. With good 
rifles and ammunition, over a hundred fine looking ponies; within such easy access 
of the Park—and judging from the amount of elk meat already in camp—their facili- - 
ties for slaughtering game within the Park limits seemed the best possible. 

I ordered these Indians back to their reservation, and told them they would not be 
allowed to hunt in the vicinity of the Park. They promised to return, and started 
the following morning ; in the morning I also started back to the Lower Basin to report 
my action to Captain Harris. I had noconfidence, however, that these Indians would 
return to the reservation; believing that they would only change the locality of their 
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camp, and continue to hunt in the vicinity of the Park line, where on one side or the 
other, they were certain to find abundance of game. 

On my way back to the lower basin, I passed on the road a man traveling in a cov- 
ered wagon; he hailed me, said he was the agent at the Lemhi Agency, and asked if 
I had seen any of his Indians hunting in that locality. He also said he had made 
inquiry of some men living on the road, at Henry’s Lake, and could get no information. 

I told him that I had been sent out by Captain Harris to intercept Indians who 
were coming to hunt in the park, and I found a party of about fourteen (bucks and 
squaws) just outside of the park limits; that they had killed quite a number of elk; 
and that, although they had promised to return at once to the agency, I believed 
they had no such intention, but would continue to hunt in the vicinity, and would 
in all probability go into the park, where the elk were most plentiful. 

In answer to his inquiries, I gave him directions for finding these Indians, telling 
him it would be necessary to proceed most of the way mounted, but the trail was 
fresh and very plain. “He said he was unaccustomed to riding and could not possibly 
make such a journey; that a ride of 10 miles (I think that is the distance) would 
wear him out completely. He said he would proceed on to the hotel and confer with 
Captain Harris. 

At the hotel, Lower Basin, I reported by telephone to Captain Harris, relating all 
the circumstances, as nearly as possible over a badly working wire, and he ordered 
me to return to the post. 

Whether or not this agent communicated with Captain Harris from the Lower 
Basin, I do not know. I got the impression that he was not at all concerned about 
his Indians. At that time, and subsequently, he appeared to me like a tourist and 
pleasure-seeker, but not like a government official in the discharge of his duties. 

According to my recollection this man made the regular tour of the Park, and took 
his departure thence without having spoken to Captain Harris of the business which 
was the ostensible caused of his presence there. I can not assert this positively at 
the present time, but I do remember distinctly that his conduct was discussed ; and 
that Captain Harris and myself both pronounced him guilty of neglect of duty, be- 
cause he had made no effort, and shown no desire, to control the actions of these In- 
dians for whom he was resposible. 

GEO. W. GOODE, 
Second Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 
ForT MAGINNIS, MONT., - 
February 5, 1889. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Having assumed the duties of Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park only one month ago, my report for a part of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1889, will naturally be very brief. 

I have been favored by Capt. Moses Harris, First Cavalry, my 
predecessor, with a perusal of his report closing his administration of 
affairs of the Park May 31, 1889. It will be found very comprehen- 
Sive and interesting. His management has left matters in the Park 
in so healthy a condition that little trouble is apprehended in its gov- 
ernment. 

1 have not had an opportunity for making a thorough inspection of 
the Park, but while making a tour with Senators Hoar, Allison, Hale, 
Pugh,and Dolph I was impressed with the danger that exists of its utter 
ruin as a Park by forest fires. There is no equipment for fighting fires, 
and Iam sure that without proper appliances a fire well under way in 
any part of the Park would be uncontrollable, and, besides destroying 
its beauty, would be of incalculable injury to the countries receiving 
their water supply from this great reservoir. 

A great deal of damage has already been done to the Park by fires, 
but there are still thousands of acres of dense, low-grade pine timber 
which protects the snow from the sun’s rays, and retards the melting 
until late in the season. A rapid melting of the snows of this region 
would certainly be attended by freshets on both sides of the conti- 
nental divide. The unruly character of Snake and Missouri Rivers in 
high waier are too well known to deserve comment. 

If this wonderland is considered worth preservation a liberal appro- 
priation should at once be made to be used in clearing away the down 
timber for 100 yards on each side of the roads and trails. Many par- 
ties pass through the Park camping, and many of the fires which occur 
are traced to them. Ido not believe they are, as arule, willfully care- 
less, but they often leave their fires believing them out, when in fact 
they are not, and the winds soon fan the embers into flames. It may 
become necessary to establish regular camping grounds, at intervals of 
a few miles, when the camps can be examined every morning by per- 
sons charged with the duty, and all remaining fires extinguished. . As 
fires often occur at a distance from water, there should be supplied two 
or more water wagons, drawn by four mules, a number of folding rub- 
ber buckets, axes, and shovels. The rubber buckets could be carried 
on horses. The tanks could be filled at the nearest streams and hauled 
to the fires. It very often happens ot fires get into the dead roots of | 
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trees, where they can not be reached by shovels and axes, and such fires 
have to be watched for days, or until they are burned out, while a few. 
buckets of water would put them out:at once. 

Except at the Mammoth Hot Springs there are no suitable hotels in 
the Park. I believe the Yellowstone Park Association intend erecting 
good buildings as fast as possible. The work on their buildings has 
been greatly impeded by the regulations prohibiting the cutting of live 
timber in the Park. Your recently received authority for the cutting 
of the necessary timber for the erection of hotels will greatly facilitate 
matters. 

The Park is so far from the supply of both labor and material that 
the work isslow. The breaking of a single piece of the saw-mill, for in- 
stance, or the sickness or incapacity of a workman brought out from 
St. Paul, will stop the work until they can be replaced. 

The hotel at the Grand Cafion wil} be completed this season, and the 
one at the lake is so far under way that mechanics can work on it this 
winter and have it ready for next season. 

That portion of the statute which prescribes that no hotel shall be 
erected within 440 yards of any object of interest is very embarrassing, 
and I think should be modified to read 220 yards. A special casein point 
is the hotel at Upper Geyser Basin; it is about 250 yards from “Old 
Faithful” geyser and is situated on the only good site for a hotel building 
in that basin. From its porch every active geyser in the basin can be 
seen. ‘To inforce the 440-yards proviso would be to push the hotel back 
out of sight of many. 

The work on the roads through the Park is being pushed vigorously 
by the engineer corps under the immediate direction of Lieut. William 
P. Craighill, Engineer Corps, and by the close of the season travel will 
be greatly improved. 

There is much down timber on the trails. This, with promised assist- 
ance from the engineer party, | hope to have removed very soon. 

The game seen in the Park appears so remarkably tame that I be- 
lieve with time many varieties will become so gentle that they will have 
little greater fear of man than the animals seen in eastern parks. 

With a small appropriation I believe an inclosure on the roadside 
could me made and stocked with elk and deer and antelope, so as to be 
seen by all tourists passing. The only expense attending their support 
would be a little hay for winter. 

From what I can learn, the Park until recent years was considered 
by many living in the neighborhood little else than a fine hunting- 
ground. I think most of those who were in the habit of hunting in the 
Park have now a feeling of proprietary interest and recognize that the 
protection afforded the game makes it a safe breeding-ground, and that 
there will be more game in the adjacent country if the animals while 
in the Park are not disturbed. 

The carnivora of the Park have, in common with other animals, in- 
creased until, | believe, something should be done for their extermina- 
tion. This will be made the subject of a special letter. If the propo- 
sition is favorably considered the work should be done by persons under 
my control. 

In passing through the Park | noticed with surprise the barrenness 
of most of the water of the Park. Besides the beautiful Shoshone and 
other smaller lakes there are hundreds of miles of as fine streams as 
any in existence without a fish of any kind. I have written Col. Mar- 
shall McDonald, U.S. Fish Commission, upon the subject, and have re- 

ceived letters from him manifesting a great interest. I hope through 
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him to see all of these waters so stocked that the pleasure-seeker in the 
Park can enjoy fine fishing within afew rods of any hotel or camp. 
There are other reasons, too, to be considered in this connection. The 
stocking of these waters will add vastly to the breeding-grounds of the 
tributaries of the Missouri and Snake Rivers and add immeasurably to 
the food supply obtained from those waters. 

The attention of the Secretary is earnestly asked to the fact that the 
boundary of the Park is not marked, and only known by the descrip- 
tion contained in the statute. I believe persons have hunted and 
trapped within the Park, and may again do so, through ignorance of 
its boundaries. A survey, a small slashing through the timber, and the 
piling of a few rocks in the open country is all that is necessary, and 
should cost very little. 

If the guarding of the Park is to remain a military duty it should 
be settled by law as soon as possible and this station recognized as a 
military post. It is now considered a cantonment and the troops in 
cantonment. The temporary buildings are insufficient and not as 
comfortable as at other posts. Estimates for additional quarters are 
disapproved upon the grounds that the station of troops in the Park is 
temporary. 

A suitable residence for the Superintendent is necessary, and if an 
appropriation could be obtained for such a building it would greatly re- 
lieve the pressure now felt by officers on duty in the Park. 

The most embarrassing features of Park administration appear to 
be the want of any law except such as is vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior in establishing rales and regulations. 

So far as the Superintendent is concerned he can make no distinction 
between the offense of breaking a small piece off «a formation or break- 
ing a tourist’s head, carrying away a bit of incrustation or carrying 
away a tourist’s trunk. I know little of civil law, and have no remedy 
to propose. I only suggest that something should be done, leaving the 
system to others of experience. 

J have reasons to believe that schemes are on foot looking to the cut- 
ting off of a portion of the northeastern corner of the Park. If the 
preservation of the game of the Park is worthy of consideration this 
should be strongly opposed, as some of the principal winter ranges of 
elk and buffalo are in the part proposed to be cut off. 

Inclosed herewith is a meteorological record of the post, kept at the 
post hospital; also an estimate of the cost of care and preservation of 
the Park under civil administration for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891. It will appear large, but | am confident a lesser number of em- 
ployés can not, with the probable increase of travel, perform the duties 
to your satisfaction. 

fF. A. BOUTELLE, 
Captain, First Cavalry, 
Acting Superintendent Yellowstone National Park. 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Nationl Park, from July 
1, 1888, to June 30, 1889. 


Date. 


[Latitude, 44° 58’; longitude, 110° 41’ 8”; altitude of barometer above sea, 6,370 feet. ] 


JULY, 1888. 
Self-registering : 
thermometer. Winds. 
: P State of 
a 5 g weather. Remarks. 
os =I © aa a 
| a fy 
12) te) 3° 
71 | 46 |,58.50| S. | Fresh breeze .| Fair ..... .... 
67 | 41 | 54 W. | Gentle breeze.|.--.do ..-...... Rain during night. 
73 | 49] 61 SE. | Strong wind ..|.-..do....----. 
80 | 45} 62.50; S High wind....| Clear.--...... 
17°|, 47, |) 62 NW.| Light breeze..| Cloudy .....- -| Rain at night, thunder and light-' 
ning during night. 
S00 4010 638.0507 Oe Bosh Calmut sonar SQO Mee sua oe) 
85 | 51 | 68 W. | Light breeze..| Clear ......--.. 10 to 10.20 a. m. rain 
BL 5544.67.50 Sa eee do 223 e0k s Baan 203 cae peers -storm and rain during 
night. 
91 | 49 | 70 W. | Gentle breeze.| Clear ......-.. F 
OT vole S. | Light breeze..|..-.do-..:..--. 
95 | 54 | 74.50 | W. | Gentle breeze.| Fair .......-.. Rain at intervals. ‘ 
72°): 57 164.507)" S. |) Light breeze. soo doe. 2 2ee a Do. 
71; 41 | 56 SW. | Gentle breeze.| Clear ......--- 
78 | 44 | 61 Ss. MELO aha PPS CO ears Se 
73 | 45 | 59 S Wi ee Oe Suen PSEA eke 
73 | 40 | 56.50 | NW.| Light breeze..|..--do ....--.-- 
74) 381 56 INOW a iciteh Ons eat tener Entire clear -- 
86 | 38 | 62 Calne yaa. 2 SAO, ween ae 
90 | 47 | 68.50 | SW. | Gentle breeze.) Clear .....---. 
87 | 53 | 70 N Wille S20 02a. 2 Pu EI IPG 60 eyes a 
83 | 54 | 68.50 | NW.| Light breeze..|....do.....----. 
87 | 47 | 67 INGE ie Oe ae aes air cco wees 
81 | 55 | 68 SRE DEN erie sma Cloudy) 203-2: Rain in the afternoon. 
81; 48 | 64.50 | NW.| Gentle breeze.|....do ..--...-. 
82 | 52 | 67 pea eal Mamet Ce alr g etee AG Ra yaleae ow 3.30 to 7.30 p. m. thunder-storm, rain 
and hail. 
859) 48. 1 56)50 1 SW ee Goes seus Fair ........-.| Rain; thunder-storms in the after- 
noon. 
84) 46 | 65 S. | Light breeze..|....do... ..-.-. Rain and hail; thunder-storm passed 
at a distance 8 p. m. 
85 | 49 | 67 NE. | Calm -...-- Palit: MOON roe eal ats Thunder and lightning during night. 
87 | 51} 69 SW. | Light breeze..| Clear ......--. 
800) 4763.50) AN ae doe es ae Hairs seo lure: 
66 | 53 | 59.50 | NW.|....do-........ Entire cloudy.| Rain from 11.20 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Summary for the month of July, 1888. 


Thunder-storms, dates of, 5th, 8th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th. On the 26th, 3.30p. m., distinct peals of thun- 
der at a distance; temperature, 85°; 4.50 p.m., thunder-storm from westerly direction approaching; 
wind changed from southwest; light breeze to west gale; heavy rain; strong electrical detonations 
and numerous lightning; thermometer fell from 76° to 56° in twenty minutes; double rainbow ob- 
served southeast ; 5.50 p.m. wind changed from west gale to southeast fresh breeze, with approach 


of thunder-storm ; heavy rain ended at 6.30 p. m. 


Average cloudiness! (scale of ten) \. 2222.25. cn cmen isos ee ee eens ee ee aamels dav cachetete ewe 
Number of days on which cloudiness averaged eight or more 
Number of days of rain 
Number of days of hail 


i i eee as 


RE ae ae during the month: Highest, 95°, on the llth; lowest, 38°, on the 17th and 18th; mean, 
0 y 


Barometer during the month: Highest, 24.172 inches, on the 21st; lowest, 23.802 inches, on the Ist. 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, etc.—Continued. 


AUGUST, 1888. 4 
Self-registering : 
Gian iieters: Winds. 
Date. 5 i : State of 
5 : 5 weather. Remarks. 
1 A A a i i 3 
| 'g Ps 2 BS 
o~) ont o a (= 
Sia; asa Fe 
1888. ° ° 
Aug. 1/79} 48} 63.50! S. | Gentle breeze.| Cloudy .-....-. Rain; thunder-storm. 
2/75 | 46] 60.50) S. | Fresh breeze -| Fair ..-.--..... Do. 
3 | 71 | 41] 56 SW. | Light breeze-..| Cloudy ...--... Sprinkling rain. 
4} 64 | 48 | 56 S. | Gentle breeze.| Entire cloudy.| Rain; thunder-storm. 
BU Od awe 4h leDes OOMNIN Wie bets CLO: ce ail BRAUN sus cee Rain. 
6 | 57} 41) 49 SHS dons ewe PAGO meats .| Rain at intervals; rainbow east 5.30 
: p. m., southeast 6.30 p. m. 
TEMG eas Maoh DOL Ny. (ase GOnd Lt 5 shia |s)sip Os asus se 
8 | 78} 38 | 58 S. | Fresh breeze .| Clear ........-. 
9|77| 41] 59 INES le Geonames sc Paitossossss oe Rain; thunder-storm. 
10 | 79 | 438) 61 W. | Gentle breeze.| Clear .......-.| Rain 1 p.m. to 1.45 p. m. 
11 | 86 | 46 | 66 NW. | Light breeze..|.--.do-.-...... 
12} 79 | 51 | 65 NW.) Gentle breeze.) Fair ..-...-.-.- 
13 | 84 | 49| 66.50| S. | Fresh breeze -| Clear ..... ay) 
14 | 66 | 53 | 59.50 | NW.| High wind... | Cloudy -...-... 
15 | 63 | 43 | 53 NW} Brisk. los00 2. Beeb a ns Caan | Rain; thunder-storm 5.30 to6.30 p. m. 
1G) 72 BH) 53,50) NW.) Light... 2... Clears. 
17 | 75 | 39 | 57 Sale reser c's jose Wa Riac ne es Rain; thunder-storm. 
18.) 65 |}. 46) 55.50 | EH. | Gentle. --....|-... OMS eu Ue ® Do. 
19 | 75 | 41 | 58 NIN Ve LO) ete Sse Clear e 
SO eh aa t GLA OO Net Tuleh . oo... tte MO ee a 
21 | 84! 45! 64.50) N. ...do Bah eh Ouse ees 
OO SGN 45 (hoo, 00 WS. | Gentle. o.o2 2.25. d0.vo0 Jo. oo. 
23 | 84] 481 66 1 Shes | 8 Gated ao ag eg a PRP MO Ao ee Thunder-storm. 
24 | 89 | .48 | 68.50 | SE. | Gentle.-_.....|.--. Gores sare 
25 ; 90 ACAI GON TO Ne em date titre ee OR SOs conte satel ve 
26 | 88 | 51] 69.50 | NW.| Gentle........ AUB, gates Sprinkling rain; thunder-storm. 
QS ole OSs OOrh Was eres os. o5 100.) a (3 Cay ee Rain; thunder-storm. 
SS SS nage GOe OO dee escn alo b. 22. t.} Clearneeen 
29} 85 | 46} 65.50 | NW.|.-..do........- DEV dO ig Memes 
30 | 85 | 43 | 64 NEVI CalMiee oscaesl= hte GO) oe ent 
SP Sat FO Cap OO di Winn [aes Onde l gene's Entire clear -- 


Summary for the month of August, 1883. 


Thunder-storms, dates of : 1st, 2d, 4th, 9th, 15th, 17th, 18th, 23d, 26th, 27th. 

On the Ist, 2.30 p. m., wind changed from southerly gentle to westerly gale; 3 p. m., rain, thunder- 
storm with loud peals of thunder; rain ended during night. On the 2d, 1.30jp. m., thunder-storm passed 
at a distance ; wind changed from southerly to southwesterly brisk; thunder-storm approaching from 
southwest accompanied by a heavy shower of rain; 4.56 p.m. wind changed from soutwesterly to 
nortwesterly high; thunder-storm with strong electrical detonations and numerous lightning. 
Heavy shower of rain ; thermometer fell rapidly from 64° to 52°. On the4 th, thunder-storm passed ata 
distance from west to east; heavy shower of rain.- On the 9th, thunder-storm passed ata distance 
from southwest to east. On the 15th, thunder-storm from southwest in easterly direction at a dis- 
tance beween land2pm. On the 17th, thunder-storm from west to northeast at a distance. On the. 
27th thunder-storm at a distance in easterly direction with numerous lightning. 


Average cloudiness (scalelof ten) cy sae aie PR SEOLOAgT OaeON uaa AAU Cale Ben Ciaiel Sane ws Uta ene ater 3. 91 
Number of days of rain and hail .. ....-.--- 2.220 - 2-22 ee eee ee eet ee tee meee eee cee reeeee 11 


Temperature during the month: Highest, 90°, on the 25th ; lowest, 38°, on the 7th; mean, 59°.19. 


Barometer during the month: Highest, 24.130 inches, on the 11th; lowest 23.826 inches, on the 4th. 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, ete.—Continued. 


SEPTEMBER, 10688. 


Self-registerin : 
papal hse Winds. 
| : State of 
Date. 2 z 8 Bato Remarks, 
S & ~ 2 
se t= = 3 5 
fos) rR o A 5 
a| a =| A cr 
1888. ° ° 
Sept. 1 | 82} 43 | 62.50 |NW.| Gentle......-. Entire clear .-. 
83 | 41 | 62 NW. GO eo eee Clean ok uaa 
3 | 82 44 | 63 INES |) aight 2202. Wai a se 
4|86] 46} 66 INOW de PIS as sainte( nal aap AG oee eee 
54 BET O2050 4S." Toe ee ae do - 2... 20. Sprinkling rain; thunder-storm 
passed at a distance from west to 
east. 
6|71| 37 | 54 Gentle: 2.2, 405) Cleat. cu on- IN eth e 
7179 | 394 59 Ne aye Ono ee sece se Entire clear .. 
8 | 84} 40) 62 SE. jidoiehtes oe aes Ones toe 
9/|81| 47} 64 SW tu DEiske eee Clear. j22. 55324: 
10 | 74) 424) 58 NW do ae eee Oe eet ae 
11} 82} 371 59.50 | NE. | Calm 222.6... Entire clear -. 
12} 85 | 43} 64 ober tale bed peepee ae | Versa appar ee 
13 | 78 | 541} 66 Sel De os ae Os Sire Sprinkling rain. 
14}75 |] 33} 54 NW. |. Fresh... 2022.) Entire clear -. 
15 | 85 | 341] 59.50} SE. | Calm ......... Clear eae 
16.185. |) 40,1 62.501, Sod ilipht yee de cee 
17 | 83 47 | 65 S. Mroshy oo ee 2 Ses, 0 he 
18 | 60 | 50} 55 Sel ae tees eel Cloudy ..--. -| Rain at intervals. 
19 1-67 143) 55 NW UsdOe ae re BEE 5 Chu ae 
20 | 72 | 38 | 55 S. SIMO tases oe Clear oss 2h 
21 | 76 43 | 59. 50 Ss. Gentle ........ COs. eee 
22 |.77 | 40 | 58.50 1.SE. | Calm ......22. rh (OE aR, Se Rain 
23178 | 38} 58 NW.| Fresh.-......-. Clear ec eis: 
24170 | 351 52.50 |NW.| Brisk.._...... Entire clear .. 
254 77 1. 838.) 55 NW./| Gentle........|.--. Oe) Loe a. Sop 
26 | 68 | 35] 51.50 | NW.) Brisk ......... Clear oon: 
QT Mar Ok hiDe NW. (Calter? oo oats CO pie Rl CE Sprinkling rain. 
28 | 69 3D woe NW.) Fresh.........} Entire clear .. 
291 72 | 34] 53 NW!) Light. Voie, Clearing: 
30 | 74] 40} 57 NW itreshn 42000) oan MO ea 
Summary for the month of September. 
Average cloudiness: (scale ‘of tem): secgeeks aden Soplese teeter lie oes ae ier ate ge ee ee 1.62 
Nimberiof days of rain 3302 200155 Alar ca a ia te ce occa le ee Ss ce ere a ne Gear i at 5 


By Hae crete during the month: Highest, 86°, on the 4th; lowest, 33°, on the 14th and 25th; mean, 
Highest barometer, 24.212 inches, on the 24th; lowest barometer, 23.772 inches, on the 18th. 


Date. 


Sm NTAAOOPwWdeE 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth, Hot Springs, etc.—Continued. 


OCTOBER, 1888. 


Self-registerin : 
thetnions pei Winds. 
; we State of 

5 : 8 Waathor. Remarks. 

eR pvt S 3 

BE eS cis z 

aia a A cd 

° ° fe) 

741 38 | 56 NAW sh Eb Go. ob wis Gears. /\.2 bas 

13) 35.154 NW.| Gentle........).--. GO eee 

69 | 33 51 N WA righ: 60... 2.5. A SVE ga Cay eae Rain during night. 

64] 41 | 52.50 | NW.] Gentle.....--..|.--. Gown walae 

63 | 30 | 46.50 | N A bpie) Ty iene OMe Entire clear .. 

68 | 30 | 48 Ne Gal ssa ates ss MONK Sue r 

62 | 28 | 45 OW Gales secede Fair ....---..-| Rain, hail; thunder-storm; ata dis- 
tance 4.45 p. m to 8.30 p. m. 

52 38 | 45 Ss Uy ols) See eel Gowree see Rain; afternoon. 

56} 35 | 45.50 | N HS TUG ens oes ate Clearile3s2e8 

56 | 27 | 41.50 | SW. | Gentle........ Cloudy ....... 

52] 42 | 47 SE eye da co AOS aye a Cen Rain ; double rainbow east at 5 p. m. 

62 1. 39 1.50.50 |S." Light......... OR, ee 

51] 39 | 45 AGASSI HS On iey) ogre ey Rea Mains se. Hew 

49! 28 | 38.50) S righ... -je.\2k Cloudy ..-...- Sprinkling rain and hail. 

51 38 | 44. 50 Ss Pe GQN aise Wes) Entire cloudy | Snow at intervals. 

58 | 34] 46 S Gentle.....-.-. Cloudy .-....- 

54 | 33 | 43.50 | SE. | Light......-.- Bains 8 Sas Rain; thunder-storm from westerly 
direction. 

41} 24! 32.50 | NW.! Fresh........- Cleary. oe: Snow. 

57 21), 38 S. TDs Wl eee | es SA 1'e ea eS 

46.|) 31 |'38.50 | NW.) Brisk . 22... 2. lean sy LK 

42 | 23 | 32.50 | NW.| Fresh.-....-.. Cloudy? 202523: Snow at intervals. 

48 | 27) 37.50 | SW. |} Gentle..-....- Entire cloudy.} Snow. 

47 | 34 | 40.50 Ss. Gale sees eye ee GOs eye Do. 

48) 31 | 89.50) 'S.' | Fresh.....--.. Cloudy ...... Snow at intervals. 

36 | 24 | 30 re obi 3, tke be Fi vane en Snow. 

89"), 22.) 28; 00 1 NG iCal. jo. 6 Haire Sh Do. 

37 | 138 | 25 Ss. Grentleny ys aisaik co. CO ees 

531) 31 | 42 UES DISH aot te Gh A Wg eS CO ea eres 

625) 3% |49, 50 ly SEH Kreshe cso lou. GO is Ue 

56 | 34 | 45 SPs Olea) cas .---| Entire cloudy.|} Rain. 

AIS ers inte. OO es ene Cale eee yess COSY oe Snow. 


Summary for the month of October. 


Thunder-storms, dates of: 7th, 17th. 


Average cloudiness (scale of ten) 
Number of days of rain and hail 
Number of days of snow 


ee ee ee ee i a ee er a ay 


i ee i ee ee ee Se ee ee ee er 


ee ner seer seer emer emese eee ee eee eee meee eee ewer treet ee eee 


The snow-fall was inappreciable on 8 days. Depth of snow-fall during the month, 2.7 inches. 

Temperature during the month: Highest, 74°, on the Ist; lowest, 13°, on the 27th; mean, 40.97. 

Barometer during the month: Highest barometer, 23.978 inches, on the 10th; lowest barometer, 
23.420 inches, on the 25th. 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, ete.—Continued. 


NOVEMBER, 1888. 


Self-registering : 
harmonietate: Wrinde. 
: : é State of 
Date | E F cather: Remarks. 
See de dos é 
Eh eae aie 5 
a\ 48 =| a es 
1888. Y ° 9 
Nov. 1 | 34] 20 | 27 SH Brisker s2 2) Cloudy s2s22-% Snow at intervals. 
2539 4 S280 Ba OO was. |) Eos ser Entire cloudy-.| Snow at intervals; rain in th e after 
noon 
B-Ab oy SOR 80.00 HONWa ise eG Oree succinct LOL Ae aes fa Snow. 
4 | 36 | 23) 29.50 | SE. | Calm .......-. Maire eee 
5 | 30 | 138 | 21.50 Ss. Tres ye ee (OKO BEN RE Snow at night. 
6 | 34) 20 | 27 ie AU Had eles se ee Cloudy ....--- Snow at intervals 
7) 33! 20 | 26.50 | NW.| Gentle......-.- Main 7. Weare Do. 
SAlgeo et: (AOU SDT Aiea Calmiasvosce Clear ......... 
95) 88a AT 27, 50 Shi) Gentle se Seas, Owens 
10 | 39 | 13 | 26 po Ot had aed ay cates Boia Ae LO hese til av 
VINA eT 29,50 nSi.3| see udO. tose eet ee Coreaweies ‘i 
124 129132, SeciGBriskvsuccens Maine oase 
13 | 88 | 25 | 31.50} S. | Light..-.--..- Entire cloudy ' Snow. 
LA OA GAS ODO ME Mjearok SE AO seme ce ay See COLO a as A Do. 
M5 27 | SA eG H50 We eres Calime eso Entire clear .. 
GT eh kG BO Sees RT Or aa es ee J ERE eo eo eral) ss 
17 4,36.) 17. |\26.50-) SE. | Light. ...--.-- Cloudy ...... fe Do. 
DS) AD DOV ABO is) Ue worse Calms sss Clear (osc. 432 
19 | 44 AD alwooeOU take ee Ns 6 Oe eee se |r Olean 
20} 36 | 25} 30.50 | SE. | Gentle.--.--.-. EIU ee 
BL 38i 20 iyeeOmelaieneeen AUT OING a ereresnate Clear eke 2 
2239) 20 BOTs Osa el sao erpieae ae Cloudy ....... 
28 43) 22811 BO OO sl Oded ee ALO enn nceas IDL ces ecea ane 
24 | 43: | 18 | 30.50; SH. | Calm ......... Entire clear .. 
25 | 43 | 24 | 33.50) SE. | Light......... UA A ee eay ice 
26 | 38} 31 | 34.50} NW.) Calm..-.-.-..- Entire cloudy. Do. 
27} 36 | 22 | 29 INGWies Brisa aa ete eyes ' Snow forenoon. 
QB OD aly eel OP OO erie Rivers 3 Calimeaie ee ah ales Oe aN ate 
29 | 28 VES OOO eee! EPG (0) Litre tal WO LOOR sche wesc 
30} 31 | 10 | 20.50 | SE. | Light....-...-|---. a) agp 
i) Summary for the month of November. 
A-verave cloudiness (scale-of ten) 20/00). 2k. See Ga cee Pate on tee eemeticemceleces cemweuien 4, 83 
Number ofidays of: vain. oe ies ee eS ee ae eee Die eget ierne ae a) staat erat tage / tas ap eee 1 
Number of days of snow.......- MTs ae Bie Win lieteis a ciate salen aur SSE a PIER fens HSER Te Alok ee apa ee ence Of 


Snow-fall on three days inappreciable ; depth of snow-fall during the month, 10.8inches. _ 
Temperature during the month: Highest, 44°, on the 19th; lowest, —4°, on the 15th and 16th; mean 
_ temperature, 25°.45. | 

Barometer during the month: Highest, 24.032, on the 19th; lowest, 23.526, on the 6th. 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, etc.—Continued. 


DECEMBER, 1888. 


Temperature. |, Precipitation. S 
eat 
ov 
oA 

Day of : aE 
month. 3 g ¢ i. _ 2 

z 2 3 Time of be- Time of end- | Total precipi- | Depth of snow-| ‘a4 

= | Sp ginning. ing. tation. * fall. Ba 

K 5 a a9 

Ala | @ o 

1888, ° ° ° Inches. ' Inches 
Dec. 1] 32 18 14°'| 6:80 a.m... -- During night. Ww. 
32 13 OWN erate seinrena ari wien alstele Siamreley kell wins Witetaiatala ta ab Isler alata etetaro ee 
3 | 38 aw Mee eer ae ee ruk eee haat aawic ne eins subi oe wc ulbite hme aies Leakdeisiste ke toe sc S. 
4} 46 29 1 Ny ine ELM f(y BRIG sy VO Bee a RRR ay PR A A a eC S. 
5| 43 16 AANA Rete eleet ape ten me at el allt wah cre Se wis alo nifty Aint) Staves nies Dhaene cacalic USES le Ss. 
6| 40 21 SUR Mae hialetene terete tere eves orale Iheie iefatatetcrats et avettelaiont tat total ich aha ea ate lol lei oselere hav atal si oialae SW. 
71 39 21 WSR We Scie ASS SST ORs a Rs ia (A keh Ue EERE yl BS cicas Sor Paar Ss. 
8} 40 26 14 715 :a. me 8.45 a. m..-... 01 0.15 SE. 
9| 39 31 2 CEO a RS RISER IARC SORE, NRCS Pa Pe Cory CRC PREP OPE Ng RS genes be eee S. 
10} 35 23 12 | 12.30 p. m..... 8.15 p.m .....- . 06 0. 60 Ss. 
Il |. 35 22 134) 46:30) a.) mei... 2 9 SO AIM Sa sis . 05 0. 55 SE. 
12} 40 27 13 | During night.| lla.m........ 10 1. 05 S. 
13 | 39 19 COM Sees re cate cess [Le hasty heels tape ona dira eel balk NIG tinh. gahahaa sah SE 
14 36 24 ao Mie Wy BENE: ae aap ag RUG I a . 20 2.10 Ss. 
15 | 36 24 PO re Nee ue aig fo esta uate eid eels 45 4.05 SE 
16 | 34 22 Oe PN Sek Lue es During night. . 25 2. 60 S 
17 | 34 17 PYAR teaver he sea ermine Nat ra rita caer ave Min SiMe Gtaticl ea tsievete mph ier apse ltmiatia eilon at ela cteregS aia S 
18 27 14 PSM Neate cee a eames iow adrenals eee teats Hawe ee sea ula HEC t meters ocala Gusts SE 
19} 40 13 AUS sh AS eT eee A HED AUS SSE I RAZ a sae Sey (PSS A Wee eae a SE 
20 38 15 SM aise state te, Scyacie a ERP ate) a a gictaralatata ota alta aah ithe a wimictats | ulacaiutate ota eh ciaten os S. 
21 42 18 MM sere a talc na ares P tie Mie ee oie ahey cra eter eiatere lei ll re wich Natalie sal ake uraset Nathan e Shetas calorie « folere S 
22 | 39 23 16 | 9.30a.m;5p.m.! 3 p. m.; dur- | .05; rain in- 0. 70 S 
' ing night. appreciable. 
23 | 35 16 TOM Oss0aevm eos ee OE ee 15 1.15 N 
24| 18 TOG Le Ut 80cpy nibs os: 06 0. 80 
25 6 |-ll MAMI Oeaiete ratte: acy eh tain loa aiuecrate ernie tenia cisdl hues sine tie tn ae cleaf er ee Cinta biate Sale aks 
26 8 |-—138 ia en epet neat atiays nie sie a cibarala\ eye erate late laters lniaerar a green ulus aeke Ne ae che rerm a Oca kerals Gai S 
27} 11 —9 Opa eniae amteterte asian la aah kl ite eiptatel OUR erate atti a SEM N I) are, State rays ioe Wes okt 
28; 16 | —6 2 SE ei SS ali ELM SA Is IRR ENE a IS RES NC (A Ga a ae SE 
29; 16 | —3 Lea ase terres ee Ae Oia iay sd cra orele sib Sareea Rh pete S eabeve Coy alate! ots in) sbi yar NS} 
30 | 14 | —6 UR err taNepane ile afte tia ai oiia ete a law abiinlai oie lta aa aim tis alain a atta aMl aieinlaalwiewapaeleatalele 
31 26 —3 PASY Tass a Sk Sop PA ek A UE NS A AC a AR ee ot a kd I a es eS SE 
* Total precipitation, rain, melted snow, and hail. 
Summary for the month of December. 
RE VOTATS. GLOUMCINCSS (RCALCIOT FON) cs a araccle cos cinta sian nin Sala armed kw ee Weta eala'ee dae seh gah avealdniae Lad 4, 27 
PERCE OLAV OP ERA cscs FeO a lt nulds wea at nea Rigs be cos Sail eels aeele Soa em aidanwaravakassnw dees 1 
INIDUCE OT AVS. OL SNOW. fae ca ue ul soo Ra eck RS USL EN ha tak SSta Mids ciel bidh 2 alate Gainers ll 
Depth of snow-fall during the month....-...--...---.-- Niue bec yachts ad ererneeea ate inches.. 15. 85 
Total precipitation... 1.05.2 .secs. sles seen: HAUG Caw eue ye se sweetie habe ohn wateled vet do.... 1.57 


Temperature during the month: Highest, 46°, on the 4th; lowest, —13°, on the 26th; mean, 22°.1. 


ie J 
eet? ey Oar ae at AP es ah aly oy -'< A 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, ete.—Continued. 


JANUARY, 1889. 


Temperature. Precipitation. g 4 
ea 
mG per 
Day of | ¢g g se 
ns as 5 eI x Time of be- Time of end- | Total precipi- | Depth of snow as 
Te Ce &0 ginning. ing. tation. fall. De 
@ 5 a & as 
ala | & o 
1889. Ms 9 ° Inch. Inches 
Jan. 1 20 1 Hi? (Ras eh HE SE ae ik SSE eh DO EY ea gL Pa 
2 0 —3 DB hae doi eae eS ae atone Gana toa oho rarall ee thie, ove tetahe oak PN re tame ater fe ae 
3 21 —4 DB NEN aim wo cists cale cael ia sab CIE ee clyas clit: e teleneH ye are wis CHLiR anal ABN a ene ahr ae te RB 
TN Me TR arnt Fe revues a WY ao Ne hee Pah ya LACM RE Walls suai MOR TIS EE OE Vt eg 8. 
PS PAG ee oath: & A aM Nea RR T ae: MAUR TURN Me Ria DIM Eeniee Ba hao vaca PERT S. 
6 29 20 Qi sie 2G wninlar wlwiqrnlah'| ls apace ial ia vasletedl ase a2 did iat aa eet ietrs aa hentai Ss. 
SLANE Sm Arne Ve a's 190 ROMMR eh UCN RPMI Aelia eS ide ON MICO Oe A Vallee a Ca PLY Ad Ww. 
8 15 | -—7 77 ae rTP raver Se een rg NREL A APN Um cy Tha AMES ONS (elie gS Alaa ey A 1 Drm Ls A Fo 
9 25 5 20 | During night..) lla.m........ 0.15 2. 25 SE. 
10 23 12 145) 0.10 p.m ek During night . 0. 2 1.75 Ss. 
11 31 16 15.}10.30.a.m .... .| 11.20'a.m'._-.. Inappreciable. Inappreciable.| NW. 
12 25 10 Opies Pcie en Seis) aid ia tar lstohe at ere Mae estes es eae a CE en ta oe et E. 
13 18 
14 12 | 
15 13 
16 16 | 
17 16 | 
18 18 
19 21 
20} 23 
21 24 
22 22 
23 38 
24 | 38 
25 31 
26 24 
27 30 
28 33 
29 35 
30 31 
31 29 
Summary for the month of January. 
Number of days of snow.....-.-....-.. RNY ARES ELIE AIS eC ae pies bee trends tale cinve ulclewisiaasieiaielala yaniatleeeys 6 
Total precipitation ......-..--.--.22..2.  dibielelainaiwims Gea ace Bye pure ae ie omie e aiikig i Lia oe wale ate pitta inches.. 1.05 
Depth of Bnow-Lall soe. ese ee el Gatien ka Le emetic Goes asin ieee oem ey cere eee ae do.... 9.04 


Temperature Ne month: highest, 38°, on the 24th; lowest, —7°, on the 8th; mean, 149.7; 
mean range, 24°. 


Depth of snow-fall 


eeee cee ee sess ee eeen sc eseceeer cesses ee ee esse ese oes ere seesaw esseaseseeseseeeaeee 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, etc.—Continued. 
FEBRUARY, 1889. 
Temperature. Precipitation. 8 
Sz 
e| 
Day of FI 4 i= 
month. | a : © 
g 5 3 Time of be- Time of end- | Total precipi- |Depth of snow- es 
- | ep ginning. ing. tation. fall. 34 
a = | | 
i a | a | & 
1889. e ° ° Inch Inches 
Feb. 1 29 15 ae ca cea sentence Nae aae y abiaee oY i oaellatalsal aie Ce ealgty od S. 
2 31 17 14 | 8.50a.m ...-.. Ma TE ow ee GO AL ate Ta Inappreciable S. 
3 36 16 PAN) Gee ei 2s tek al fl lO Nae aa OO A Reg SE S. 
4 38 18 VAD A A legs OL cena) ic tas ee LENG Nah ee A ete gO Un IE gS OR MAT LEN anu SW. 
5 36 Bi PASSA S Sis Bae Wa SU SeeLAIS EY an al i Saga bY Pa pend Hp EA aaa Be ge S. 
6 37 9 Poti eaten och eapagt  ea  adieg Aa 1k GIR og Wes Boy eral ec iy aplidl aul oan | 80 8: Beak ene ears SE. 
7 33 10 23 | 2.50 p.m ....-. BIOO! Dees eee ONS as Nee ey ea ne 
8 30 11 Te te Sa te Na sR lg te Abe a Fe eae a ee Ne ota eo SE. 
9 23 13 10 | 8.50a.m...... 5.90 P.M. ea se 0.15 1.6 
10 29 16 13 | 8.35.a.m -...-- Bi Peis cyereps See 0. 05 0.5 
11 35 22 18 | During night .| 10.30 a. m 0.3 3.21 NW. 
12 34 19 Lome 7. Zocalo 4.30 p.m...... 0. 2 0.7 SE. 
13 32 19 VSO oOua IM ee ee econ ee es 0. 6 5,9} NW. 
14 19 7 0 Ao iis eh Se Rea Raa 8.30am...... 0. 22 2 NW. 
15 10; — 9 AGES 2. iy LO SO ran Me bee he aly ok Tna appreciable. NW. 
‘16 4 | —15 19 | 3.55 p. m..... ACQONM yeas ster a Ne ale Ouse ete os 
17 12 | —13 PAB aN S5 ehh eS USL SM EAE ej 8k Os | Ry nS ues a Easy A SE. 
18 16 | — 2 18" 2:45 poms... During night 0.1 0.8 SE. 
19 17; —6 Oe ee rel mete ce vain iN tal uy eM MOR Oa TMU aie Soc os are ae UY pine S. 
20 20 3 17 | 9.30 a.m .....-. 4.20. Des sons 0.2 1.9 SE. 
Quek 19 12 | 7.35 a.m...... 5.55 p.m ..-.-- 0. 06 0.5 SW. 
22 32 | — 8 40 | During night. During TH GE Py nce cae Inappreciable. N. 
23 37 | —11 48 | 12.30 p.m..... GL SOND AOR ON SCN ote area ahah ais aaa C1 ee peels Ss. 
24 36 17 19 | During night | During night. 0. 05 0.4 
25 40 17 23 | 11.50a.m-...-. DOES OAS TEs oC een Inappreciable S. 
26 42 24 Tbe ys cil oP 8 ch EAN soap al [Aye Gach ety ge AS an ae LE a ll, PES We i Mtoe ee SPAREN SW. 
27 45 19 PAG Raise etre rsdrc ty Se ae aisiclepe reise eh pala arate a Necutlena Gs A ttn el uy alta aim, Bat iacabal era's S. 
23) 47 23 A UNS este er LUE UR RRR Malar Oe SN RID yA a cP cS Ml tea AS 8 
Summary for the month of February 
Number of days of snow.........---.--.- ae a uae elas waewitics aOG AU isa! e'el,is asco 5 Re Oa 18 
Total precipitation.........--... ..2.-2-.26- PBS CN, IT RSET ies eg an ete UA vate nN inches.. 1.93. 


do.... 17.8 


Temperature owe the month: highest, 47°, on the 28th; lowest, —15°, on the 16th; mean, 19, 5° 
mean range, 20.36° 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, etc.—Continued. 
MARCH, 1889. 
Temperature. Precipitation. & , 
$3 
o.4 
i= 
Day of g : pa a 
month. | 8 | & Time of be- | Time of ] D ae 
5 5 ss ime of be- ime of end- | Total precipi- | Depth of snow- a3 
7 a 6 gining. ing. tation. fall. D ty 
¥4 q q AO 
eS A w >] 
aj a| & o 
1889. OO i) Inch Inch 
Mar. 1 47 12 2 ade ERR Earthy eaten IN ne nem Wey Ca SP) eos fe wt Rb he Lege TDS 
2 46 14 Be eee ee eee SES Se ele a uitte ain NN ai stee aes alee engi ita Re erae Ale hae eels 
3 42 15 al pe gam al DF a ane ph a aan Gia eyo age My An RANE 9 EY CL Sk SE. 
4 46 13 OT as ais a ip lela ad oe Sag Why I Cree Ca eta eee casa ali ae ee SE. 
5 53 16 Ue PS ye ee a US oe SME EN Mane UE A RCL ULTRA Etat Ui el SD an Ne 
6 54 20 Be ea eel nbnicloc bad bp ee mouse oe nm Uiie 2 a CNet eit ae 
g 49 20 OY sae ata hala a lula wate eh tare Ripert gee Recados Sane ce, Ea eal ve See 
8 45 19 ee UN SIE RG acai eae eT UR aI Neh eR Cea ager stu oo bane N. 
9 49 19 BO in atm in bin’ Oee = man foreland A a Sw. 
10 49 28 21 | During night .| During night . 0. 05 0.6 E. 
10) 28°) 95.1) 2805.20 p. me Or 6.25 p.m...... aT © a egies dame 8 SA N. 
12 45 30 15 | 3.50 p.m..-... During night - 108 Pee ae tan ea Ss. 
13 45 30 15 | 7.25 a.m..-... 8.45 a.m...-.- Bc er sh wip etal gion oe caspases S. 
14 48 22 26 | 5.25 p.m...... Siem aw ce Ss. 
15 43 33 10 | 3.20 p.m...... 5.15 p.m..-.... 0. 04 | Melted as it fell S. 
16 50 30 20 | 4.35 p.m...... DLO pe maa a ee nes ae Inappreciable.| SE. 
17 43 30 13 | 7.25 a.m...... TOO. BA. eta a PL a aleule edmmipane eee Olona S. 
18 46 35 8D Don et 5.5) pamee is oe Inappreciable. Bi Ne OE SAE AEG A S. 
19 39 29 1 ae a MORN RA ey A/a PIN AT ste EL et Ns AAS UE gS NW. 
During night -} 7.45 a.m..,.- 
20.144 1097 a7 ure eink A SedO wth } 0. 06 0.9 | SE. 
21 44 16 BB 1. fdiaics/oclad daw p cielie timmy eats Rely ols Cigid Cada ae Sin ehat ea ies ech re ene NW. 
22 52 18 5: Sh ee ane PR Ae BM Me UR See Risin yee ak ara i RNC MARY Wah A as p< Ulery SE. 
23 54 23 TEA SEARS SPR Mbea iat Woe, AG EPI AN, I GS LRH EI NORE ER. cry" Bre ald ah ES SNAP AAS i Runt OK S. 
24 54 23 Gt Deena ray Sold a ei sR AT TP pee ls HE oar BIF MIN At MU RUGS oe 0 oy os NW. 
25 52 33 LO eae tae Ww erany Sila aril eteaayates eet le eeteldideinaua UIE Siclals wpeieeietejes reels NW. 
26 55 26 QO Ne SP Sie ces Ow Sie eve Wale in ech nee bes era i Catena eye en CaN caer em mee tanta Ss. 
27 57 28 YU Rae OEO NN eh ely Kea NT Paget sere te, MEMS pte TB ON te te Aa Vit or S. 
28 56 32 re eit gna yom LAER hacen Ly Aree Die Mis satire inl uit ERC OSE Sees bf NW. 
29 55 31 De ES cus sh MS NS ee eae Rag Sanaa era Mar BN atera rel ne atere eee Ss. 
2.40 p.m...... 3.50 p.m..-.- / 
“ 42 “4 133 6.10 p.m-.....-. During ight 0.04 |.--- 22-22 ences Nw. 
¢)] 12.45 p.m..... 1.40 p.m..... ‘ 
31 43 29 14 4.30 p. m..-... 5.15 p.m..... 0. 22 0.3 S. 
Summary for the month of March 
Number of, days Of Snowe. «co. foes ee cee Sarees ies aes eee eine ohne Aid Sivie ae nidwlee ising LER eae ee ee 6 
Number *ofdays of (rains sees Sa oe ae Se RSE ra RN SiS a yen aa ci recat ere Geo 
LOtal PLOCIPAtION |. 6,5. ia, 6 else She pence cee ned mew chm wedonws a prembat Gunton egies ties inches.. 0.53 
Depth of snow-fally.. 2b. ee bos eos PUA Aaya dite SOR es A Nay yl derbloe nO SN do set's 


Temperature during the month: Highest, 57°, on the 27th; lowest, 12°, on the 1st; mean, 369.13 ; 
mean range, 24°.19. 
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Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, etc.—Continued. 


APRIL, 1889. 


od 


Temperature. Precipitation. & 
$3 
es! 
AE 

Dayof| g q em rm 
month. 5 5 3 Time of be- | Time of end- | Total precipi- | Depth ofsnow-|. 323 

‘e & Sy gining. ing. tation. fall. Blak 

a A a a 

et iby et iy o 

1889. a 9° ° Inch Inches. 
Apr. 1 58 39 19%/, 8350) p, M42 sec During night. Bm Nes a ah Ss. 
2 55 40 oer sahe By OCS RTA Sena aA eh IE RLV SSN Av Ce ee teeg Cana Phy GI NW. 
3 60 26 BE IG Reg Siege viaeh VRS lf Sete AN epee aha A AP eg a Bi ye al BRO ras cp aR) ESE a De 
A 69 33 OORIE Sena stearate ome SO en Cth ee SW. 
yi te a Wars ba capes Sica be ode S38 OH dey ea 
5 49 35 ae) Sa Oise During sights! 0. OO Test ornas omnes S. 
6 50 33 DEP as Net silk COE a ras hg eases pan ere eS UCU AN ati ns nual Nl Se NW. 
ii 56 32 ee ae tee Naess pee ne eee el ue Clee state ayaa ais utets. [iva wate er ele are 'atta Tiate'o, siheco tthe ye ai NW. 
8 53 25 PA || Aer SE Giese en fa Ste) A A ht WAPI ok Sa PU ear en aN em N. 
9 55 25 SD es ees a 2 sh, Ss San ee dF aa epee OO oe Pe Mars NW. 
10 57 25 In eel ene ase emne e APM UN Tei COMPS aa crast wUCpet horace alermit clans, a in'//Sucleliaileoaisioher aera wie NW. 
Il 61 26 Wns Be SES See a ae ast eR eS Stig eae peog Ore isa Seater Sar Ae ast eee SeE ee hearers ee an NE. 
12 55 34 21 Nicos Ca ok ro tn SE. 
| During night ox 1 
18) 40): oa) 18 ey ean ge 2b (a tas A Ure ORE ee eae se SE. 
: 825 a.m. ‘ 
14) 47| 25| 22/610 p.m... ; Hawes ci Bhs 0. 29 2.2 | SE. 
15 43 26 Tay Fd Baby 8 10 areas SLO wp emo 21. 0. 04 0. 2 NW. 
16 43 25 18 | During night.| During night 0.01 0.3 Ss. 
17 40 29 11 Deore esas 10.05 a.m ... 0.1 0.7 NW. 
18 46 19 PAPE 0 SLUG CUS CURE SRG OIG OL aU as a Rp URE eae ae ome a Me es ee E. 
19 52 28 Di Ih beh In SSS US eS AO Seatr eatceS alge Oe Rete Se tal he Se dO Eg A Ss. 
20 64 34 UNG te ol ROP Se aE gC RGR sel as Ms A ORTH Yea RS WORD CHOC Sep Ss. 
21 63 34 29 RR aT SE SU ese ate in il Sea lanolin a Ss. 
5 2.25 p.m: -- 5.15 p.m ... 
22 By ae 195 6.45 p.m -.... During nights & SASH amine ne Aten 6% Ww. 
23 56 32 EAU) UN SN De aS spat lee ctr 4] PE Ong ee Bee eel OSs . 05 .3 N. 
24 | 62 32 $0"). 1150) a.m... 2.25' p.m :..1: | Inappreciable|).....0. Metter S. 
25 63 42 STN rete e eater Meee anaeen | Nesp eta Sa NG che eas call eh Saar els Mua ate avehh us al did waned Gee lage bal NW. 
26 64 29 Sr He Me Se ye ati ea rameters. Gel Wie era clas geen che tal a5 ata: idiaia at & Ogtilbyar Ss. 
27 64 31 oer Pa (aire tele, = tapered att See Sa atpsl crea eee atoll ats a aaberMe WuRtleye met | hale wa tetele che micdh te ale S. 
28 54 34 2X9 SD Tea a VES THA OT ree eager senate pee tas eo Ease ear Mee a WOR a pie Ue EL NW. 
29 49 29 ro le ee isn G50 Som, ves 0.1 ae NW. 
30 51 29 PR SUS OF et es ee 2.30 p.m —.... Sprinkling....}........ seeetatee NW. 
Summary for the month of April. 
Ree ih ee ONO. ccleaner nce buemaciey Sapa cmid Skah Gach eras hele ciwsin din wee eWichewin nips 6 
PNPM ORM OGRC A VSTOL Ea Ll wrayer vaemertye eee R esta: Sic y witidiats Staleyainiciae. yaclersigis GloaarcerpemreatenesSmleine siatte theta i 
Gra OreclDIUAlION ween eam cence: cet ein. ote oie oie eaves tisials manip sielete Sagas misiawiate's aetna wt inches.. 0.92 
DDO NOW Laie ete ais cree Ba CEN ee Seek pee dined chal Cana ceca a cleiiolen es euicleimaree arejeta do.... 3.8 


Temperature during month: Highest, 69°, on the 4th; lowest, 19°, on the 18th; mean, 42°, 83; mean 


pange, 24°. 
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34 YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


. Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, etc. Continued. 


MAY, 1889. < 
Temperature. : Precipitation. & 
od 
Day of dq d re F 
month. 5 5 : Time of be- | Time ofend- | Total precipi- | Depth ofsnow-| Sa 
a - eS) ginning. ing. tation. fall. ox 
os) Rao! @ >) 
a a p do) 
1889. is 4 “ Inches. Inches. 
May 1 54 26 BB ceva eierd che diene ay Nceielay See curate ea oa < eeea ty Me at apa aT le Reha ao NW. 
2 63 2). SOM, UCI a VO Gra eek ye sere Cee ct a ese a Bt Aaa Lh RU ten Oe SE. 
3 54}. 37 fA ee PE ae as en ae 8.00 em ac See Qi aeatuk iyeter se sate aa ies S. 
4 44 33 Wied 30 eer nga cl ps0 ee avae .33 -2 S. 
5 51 33 18 | During night -| 12.15 p. m...-. . 08 ek S. 
6 49 33 16 | At intervals -.| At intervals .. . 07 1 SH. 
a 43 31 LOM SeS Oba DMs ee TG AO a. may eee 4 Daria sa arsine terpenes NW. 
8 = 31 CAIN og OM CTEM at: 4°55 -p. My o.2 = ORR S eau cece cate NW. 
9 45 32 13 | During night -| 9.40 am ...... sD Wes ees see hae ene NW. 
10 56 32 yf AG WA Mela SSE RR REY mee eta ts ar peasome crane eee Bs Uy Ct NW 
11 61 29 BO ee sh aha siahaoe ark ew ale dala zene ls Surara tala. fasaie lar staal abe eM a rae Sate pune are aE NW. 
12 68 31 37 eal Riek poad na. a pane RE REA A deed we re Sr ea |  S. 
13 69 40 29 | 4.15 p.m..-... 6:20 parame OBrien a caw seater SE. 
14 57 39 18) During night 2), 6:15'a. me. .ee2 MS rilistesiaaeu- cle setae NW. 
151 ABC BO AR) GBS ce. Tass Geen aL aaa telat 07 oy N. 
16 41 26 OMe Se Jaga aes ee). OUR Omer ey: 05 .2| NW. 
17 49 21 QB) BL 25 PseTa Seis ela eee alae Rea ia ac tita muy eon ter ntae al ie te ket eter oe 5 
18 53 32 PR Uae, crea etc Ashe During night . OSvie Seep ate) i erteperas SH 
19 60 30 BOS ii eiciecin se BSE NA Ayaan LE cients ae ee ad ae nse ce NW 
20 70 31 BO Pete dee ciel loe Oo erent oan eaeeen AD RIE Tees la Nie ask noes an ane ea ate ore nace NS) 
21 Lif 41 BO on ais MiG iats Cicie US Eh SPIO Neate acl, ra ad Pec elL avon chee nae eects Ss 
22 72 38 BA ihe Ea Pe ns neh ara ipl pS) tA pr eat | SMCGAL « gte oh Gye N) 
23 64 37 OTT Ws is sic, casera! esas 3) tere fia Se reNe ahetch nin a ah aiken ia pt ee alte ie eae NW. 
24 65 40 OO tig fe eam teleb te lama wlen Be cere aye tyelitarrciere Spt leyenee aiatinie ete eae baer ae NW 
25 70 38 BQN oraje ce xe rtanny drat etened Palaleetere ate calstetel ot eter mil eich sings ettaee RUE uae | Nae Neale deere fe manure NW. 
26 74 37 Bis] Pehle eee ap ete aM SE rats Nae dsp lism aiee sian [a mkneie wale a acoecanie SE. 
27 64 46 18|10.35a.m. .| 3.10 p.m se Pas Lay ars Ree le Ts 9 SE. 
28 63 42 21 | During night During night - OG Waa s a tite ota ile NW 
29 77 41 36 Siang a7Gn We areas Me ee acemeaak an) Oa RRS 8. 
“s uring nig uring night 
a0 ie 49 214] 12.35 p. m . 3.10 p.m ht Shel Eas de SW. 
31 65 34 Ee I (en aoe ge a Re Pee OLR eet he ere pny De onae Pe CICh ici ons S 
~~~  --. Summary for the month of May. 
Number of daysjof snow (225231 ooeee tie toa lati ia ae tare eter Sete ee aie aie ieee tte rae Be ENE eer vore ee tane 5 
Numbenoft days.Obrain (5.1 caw) jokstins wate mae “elonce elastin. Teli GIs m) alate, ale lorateiercta io tate Miers eta ete ee 10 
Total precipitation ..-.2/.2.....--- Hi fokatod leste Se nla Maus ate obra a epaiel sy AO Dae Sena Sate Wiese inches.. 1.40 
SUS ae star! Paige eats 4 od FS ER ce ae Er ee pM en iS Su gio Saha eee ANH Ss; uieh 


Temperature qunine moat: Highest, 77°, on ae 21st; lowest, 219, on the 17th; mean, 46°.79; 
Mean range, 24°.74. é : 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


JUNE, 1889. 


Temperature. Precipitation. 
Day of | ¢ d 
month. 5 5 3 Time of be- | Time of end- | Total precipi- 
ge £ ep ginning. ing. tation. 
oe i = 
a | A a 
1889. ° ° ° Inches. 
June 1 59 38 VA ere eee tae Mets Ch rUld a 2 aie visi a, vinta |e k aptte Gietnlalpciel mye 
2 65 33 SS Mie ate ECVE: Cae eee oN PENCE IIS aE IE SERRE) Le tt nA eh a a SS 
ee Oe MO GT coe ee eT Por Ne eae an 
4 80 33 OM pcr st a are sete t ewer. | tia Weg ek lO Nein amalthS atanly Sh Magar cu LN Sau 
5 74 48 ALOR) DEUS) oan a Raa 3.50 p.G ».-... ~ 22 
6 70 42 28 | During night .| During night . . 01 
7 68 45 230) 4080 DP. M252: £50 De Moe Inappreciable. 
7.30 a.m .... 
g| 50| 34 163 Ceres ue 11.15 a.m.... 02 
9 56 35, ra MeL oes a Re During night . . 08 
10 73 35 CB et A SI ARS A Al i eH NFA eg 
11 78 42 CLO) Sep ee DaA IU AGRON AIO a tL SC ae eg) NS Pahari 
12 2 45 Sli uo penn sess = ZeLO ips mas Se Inappreciable. 
197) 80-27 38 3205 pom ...--. B20 tic ase: .0 
14 79 43 BO Ai estasy syaiwate Wissel cp iiatingdie co! ania ater elas Bele ore ieee eee as 
15 65 42 PSM MOLES ao 4410 LON85 arma) 22 Inappreciable. 
16 65 45 20°) 019,50, am. 2... 4.15 p.m ...... 12 
17 75 42 Sona as sects paeis Bike BN LAW neste Payee POU 
18 a 49 22 | During night .| During night .O1 
19 64 39 25, 4.40 p.m SOTO pase tke . 09 
20 70 34 ORES |] Shey eel SCS IR ales AR sh I Ara Tip es i a aa 
21 81 a7 AEA is Raat ae eae a UNI a eR PON ae AN | hon SL SY 
22 79 44 SO |e aOL PWM laa. Uso} Petters 01 
2e 78 53 PE BN CASE Sa Cie ate ei PP Bt ae gO age 
24 77 41 ROW Mata ne tere ite rhe coll rsrctate is les ulema late tea ately aap 
25 86 42 ES et Rae no) alla abr Ne ie, wine Ura ty ates alae ta were So 
26 87 53 See Sa caletes ier Ol Sete ei ie A Rs Fe eae A ara eR 
27 82 50 SISK AATF eRe tle A SA ta SSG NN Rg OQP RUIN FS) SP om oie g em 
28' 63 45 Loo ov amr se Sebo Pe Wl, = eax. + 08 
29 74 45 COM EL AO Ds Ula ok S.e0Upr DE sos)s 01 
30 81 47 eo ta teen evel erele a cE eS ran tS oth||eim aclaeraiaeic eat 


Meteorological record kept at Mammoth Hot Springs, ete.—Continued. 
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General direction 


of the wind. 


Number of days of rain 
Total precipitation 


i i i ee ee ee a i i er ard 


i ee i ees 


.656 


Temperature during month: Highest, 87°, on the 26th; lowest, 33°, on the 2d; mean, 579.43; mean 
range, 30°.27. 
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